Rep. Carl Vinson: How Many Planes Are Enough? 
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In 1948, the world’s oldest manufactur- 
ing industry spent over five hundred 
million dollars on plant improvements, 
new machinery and research. 


Revolutionary textiles now appearing 
on the market possess qualities which 
men have sought for centuries. Their 
rich, enduring beauty would astonish 
even the patient craftsmen of ancient 
Persia. According to man’s needs, fabrics 
are at his command which are resistant 
to water, flame, moths, stains, mildew, shrink- 
age, fading, abrasion, wrinkling, stretching. 

These better textiles were born of re- 
search — research by mills and groups 
of mills, by chemical and machinery sup- 
pliers, by private groups and univer- 
sities. And still the work goes on. 

Scientists are exploring the use of ultra- 
sonic vibration baths to clean and dye 
fabrics with greater efficiency .. . probing 


“Wision 1s Indispensable to Progress’ 





The big news in textiles 
—fabrics that laugh at sun, soil, water and flame 


the molecular structure of wool, cotton 
and synthetics to develop even better 
yarns at lower cost. 


New production developments include 
a machine that knits 500 rows, 14 feet 
wide, every 60 seconds—and continuous- 
process equipment that washes, bleaches 
and dyes cloth in one operation at a speed 
of 150 to 300 yards a minute! 


The dollars devoted to research and 
development by the textile industry join 
the stream of other dollars spent by our 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


industries to produce more and better 
things for more people—the traditional 
goal of American business. 


This is the open secret of America’s 
success—the fact that people gain more 
for themselves by providing more 
for others. 


The soundness of this principle— 
greater profit through greater service—is fully 
demonstrated by the vision and the 
accomplishments of modern American 
industry. 

















“We saved 


FO UR TO-WTTUINGS 


with 


ONE set of forms 


UARCO combined forms” 








Here it is... the UARCO 
Multi-Linkt Form that 
serves eleven departments 
in one writing! Not only 
are the copies numbered 
and colored for accurate 
distribution—but they are 
blocked out so that only the 
necessary information goes 
to the man concerned. Car- 
bons come pre-inserted, 
copies perfectly aligned— 
yet they separate with one 
easy motion! 


WERE MAKING: One typing for invoices. 
Another for bills of lading. A third for ship- 
ping copies. Then, further re-writing for 
salesmen’s copies—and still more re-writ- 
ing for commission records! 


NOW USING: One typewriter, one writing. 
UARCO saved four re-writings—combined 
eleven different forms into one complete set! 


Not only that, but the sets themselves are 
linked together, in packs of 500. They actu- 
ally feed themselves into the machine—think 
of the time and money saved! 


Think of the savings in your own business. 
A simple forms survey will show you ex- 
actly where they are... and this survey is 
yours for the asking when you call your 
UARCO Representative. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Cal.; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in all principal cities 


UARCO 
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Business Forms 


Serving Business for More than Fifty Years 














LETTERS 


Eli’s Presidents 


In your issue of March 14-you stated that 
Dr. Angell “was thefirst—arid so far the only 
—president of Yale Who had not. studied 
there.” How about the fitgt president: Was 
he a student at Yale? , 


Mrs. Kraus H. SCHAEFFER 
Alma, Mich. 


Abraham Pierson, a graduate of Harvard, 
headed Yale from its founding in 1701 until 
1707 but had the title of rector. In 1766 
when the title was changed to president, 
Naphtali Daggett, a Yale graduate, was the 
first to hold it. 


Snore Cure . 


Your article “For Sonorous Sleepers” 
( Newsweek, Feb. 28) recalled to me how 
I cured a snorer during my Army days with- 
out recourse either to surgery or isolation 
. . . I found myself obliged to.sleep next to 
one of the finest snorers I have ever heard. 
He snored so loudly he kept everyone in our 
entire barracks awake, and that is something 
of a record . . . I explained Pavlov’s famous 
experiments in conditioned response and re- 
ceived the snorer’s assurance that he would 
not object to my treatment. I then loosely 
rolled up some newspapers and kept them 
next to my bed. As soon as he let loose, I 
leaned over and bopped him right on the 
head with the newspapers. The first night 
I had to apply it eight times, the second 
night three times, the third night only once, 
and thereafter there was no snoring at all. 
When there had been set up in this lad the 
automatic response of a bop to a snore, the 
snoring ceased... 


JoserH Rose 
Easton, Pa, 


Useful Inge 


One sentence in your article on Axis Sally 
(Newsweek, Feb. 7) has me wondering: 
“Inge Sylvia Doman, a buxom blond Ger- 
man announcer, now a governess in the 
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Inge Doman has a round-trip ticket 


United States . . .” How did she get. into 
the States? A radio announcer in Germany, 
especially in later years, means not only be- 
ing a member of the Reichsrundfunkkam- 
mer but most certainly a Nazi Party member. 
We war brides were certainly checked very 
closely on any such activities. Now she is 
teaching. Teaching what? Democracy? I 
don’t want to sound nasty. I try to forget 
how hard it was to get jobs as a non-Nazi 
actress and the Gestapo visits to my house 
because of my correspondence with French 
prisoners of war. I now have one wish—to 
get my mother and sister, who live in the 
Russian zone, to come live with us. For years 
to come that seems impossible . . . 


Hexen B. Corrin 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


According to John M. Kelley, chief prose- 
cutor in the Axis Sally case, Miss Doman 
was brought to the United States under a 
special visa permitting her as an alien to 
testify in a government case. She is tem- 
porarily supporting herself as a governess. 
When her usefulness as a witness is ended, 
she will be returned to Germany. 


Sweet’s Slope-line 

You printed an article in the Science sec- 
tion (Newsweek, March 7), dealing with 
the new airport lighting which has been 
adopted not only by all commercial airports 
but also by the Army and Navy. General 
Electric was given exclusive credit for this 
design and development . . . The slope-line 
system was actually developed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, particularly by 
the late A. J. Sweet, and by H. J. Cory 
Pearson and M. S. Gilbert .. . 


Mrs, A, P. SWEET 
New York City 


>... We of GE cooperated with the CAA 
by developing a sealed-beam-type unit to 
the specifications of CAA engineers—to use 
in the slope-line system. The system was de- 
veloped by . . . the CAA. We appreciate 
the credit for developing the lamp used but 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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\maging Me... 


setting the type for this ad 


right at my desk! 


Naturally I am fascinated to see 
my new Vari-Typer, which looks 
and works like a typewriter, pro 
duce results that any printing 
press would be proud of, 

Look how all my lines come out 
even. There’s nothing to it be- 
cause Vari-Typer has a spacer 
that does it automatically for me. 
All I had to do was operate the 
keyboard...just like any standard 
typewriter. 

Although I didn’t have a chance 
to use them all here, I have over 
300 instantly-changeable type 
faces right at my fingertips. It’s 
really this that makes it a com- 
plete type-composing plant all 
in itself, 

My boss says I’m the cutest 
typographer he’s ever done busi- 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. Wari Typer 


720 Frelinghuysen Avenue e Newark 5, N. J. 






ness with and has me do all sorts 
of interesting jobs that used to be 
sent to the type shop...booklets, 
house organs, sales bulletins, 
catalogs, programs, in fact any- 
thing where fine typography is 
important. Confidentially, I think 
the office typist is getting this 
break because the firm is saving 
a lot of money and the boss does 
not have that tedious proof-read- 
ing job anymore. 

Whether your business is large 
or small, you’ll find a Vari-Typer 
will pay for itself in no time at 
all. Why not get the latest informa- 
tion on this modern way to handle 
type for offset, stencil, hecto- 
graph, direct-to-plate, and other 
processes. Write today for your 
file copy of our Booklet No. 23. 


Marca Registrada 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 720 Frelinghuysen Avenue 


Newark 5, N. J. 


Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet #23 
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Kem sitting in this lordly ROADMASTER 
—with Dynaflow Drive. 


Next to you, at a traffic light, another car 
with conventional transmission. 


The signal flashes. You press the treadle. 
You move smoothly away. 






Maybe the other fellow does too—at first. 


oe sooner or later he has to break 
stride to shift. Or some mechanism 
takes hold and shifts for him. 


But you don’t! You just sit 
there, pressing the gas 
treadle, gaining ground with 
each ticking second. 


Eight—nine—ten—in no time at 
all you’re out front, stride unbroken, pace 
unchecked, moving away in one even surge 
of power like the rise of a rocket plane. 


ta's one thing about Dynaflow Drive 
that keeps it the talk of motorists every- 
where—the ease of it, the smoothness, its 
~ complete simplicity of operation — but there 
are others. 


A new “sweetness” of feel to the entire car. 
Prompt emergency braking power at the 
flick of a lever.’ No clutch-pushing or gear- 
shifting to claim your attention as you drive 
—just set a lever, and in all normal driving 





your foot action on treadle or brake does 
all the rest. 


No wonder Dynaflow’s standard equip- 
ment on all ROADMASTER models— popular 
demand permitted no other course. 


If you haven’t tried Dynaflow—do. It’s one 
of the biggest reasons why now, more than 
ever, Buick’s the buy—the car to get your 
order in on—but quick. 


BUICK opivision or GENERAL MOTORS 
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BUICK alone 
has all these features 


Silk-smooth DYNAFLOW DRIVE* «© FULL-VIEW VISION from 
SWING-EASY DOORS and easy access 
““LIVING SPACE” INTERIORS with Deep-Cradle cushions * Buoyant- 
riding QUADRUFLEX COIL SPRINGING «© lively FIREBALL 
STRAIGHT-EIGHT POWER with SELF-SETTING VALVE LIFTERS 
plus HI-POISED ENGINE MOUNTINGS © Cruiser-Line VENTI- 
PORTS «+ low-pressure fires on SAFETY-RIDE RIMS * DUREX 
BEARINGS, main and connecting rods « BODY BY FISHER. 


enlarged glass area « 


*Standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on SUPER models. 


Roadmaster 


WITH DYNAF! 








When better automobiles 
are built 
BUICK will build them 





White sidewall tires, as illustrated, available at extra cost. 
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Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening. 



























HERSELF 
GREETS YOU WHEN YOU ENTER 
THIS MAGIC DOORWAY 


Something rare happens when you enter your 
Air France Comet. You step into another world 
... Where you’re warmly welcomed . . . pleased 
with many thoughtful courtesies . . . delighted 
with the superb cuisine, served with vintage wines 
or champagne. This is different . . . this is France 
itself . . . from the very start of your trip. And 

as you speed toward Europe in your luxurious 
Comet... the newest-type, long-range Constellation 
++. you're relaxed and comfortable . . . above the 
weather . . . in the care of veteran air crews 

long experienced in overwater flying. 




















Be. 


DAILY FLIGHTS FROM NEW YORK...’’Golden Comet” extra fare all-sleeper 
flight every Friday. One flight each week from Boston. Apply to your TRAVEL 
AGENT or French National Airline, Dept. N-3, 683 5th Ave., N. Y. 22; 415 
Boylston St., Boston 16; 1627 “’K’’ St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 37 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 3; Esperson Building, Houston; 510 West Sth St., Los Angeles 14; 
210 Post St., San Francisco 8. 












LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 3) 
would not wish to detract from the greater 
credit due the CAA engineers for its con- 
ception and perfection . . . 
V. J. Roper 
General Electric Co. 
Cleveland 


Capricious Candy 

According to an item in the Feb. 21 issue 
of Newsweek, singer Mel Tormé was mar- 
ried on Feb. 11 to Candy Toxton. Enclosed 
are two newspaper clippings of recent date 





International 


Mrs. Tormé: Five names, same gal 


which state that Susan Perry was the bride. 
For the sake of curiosity, just whom did 
Mel Tormé marry? 
Mrs. SIDNEY ROWE 
Jeanette, Pa. 


Candy Toxton, whose real name is Flor- 
ence Ann Tockstein, has also used the names 
Brooke Chase and Susan Perry in the movies. 


“EK.” for Expediter? 


Your Feb. 7 issue, page 20, made me 
blink. You mention Housing Expediter 
Tighe E. Woods . . . Believe it or not, his 
first name “Tighe” [tigh or taigh] means 
“house” in Scottish Gaelic. Quite an appro- 
priate name for a housing administrator. 

A. H. BEATON 

Bishop, Texas 
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1949 Packard Eight, 130-HP Club Sedan—$2274—delivered in Detroit; state and local taxes, fender shields ($18) and white sidewalls ($21), extra. 


Can you find 


the “limousine” 


in this picture? 





Like magic, Packard’s “‘self-control- 
ling” rear springs compensate auto- 
matically for changes in load and road. 
Packard’s advanced system even in- 
cludes a transverse shock absorber, to 
damp out side-to-side tremors. 


You’re right. That’s not really a limousine—it’s ani attrac- 
tively-priced Packard Eight Sedan. 


But when you sample the ride this sedan gives you, 
you'll say, ‘““Here’s real limousine luxury!” 


That’s because many of the advancements in today’s 
famed Packard suspension system were originally devel- 


oped for the Packard Custom limousine. . 


. resulting 


in a soft, “self-controlling” ride that goes beyond all 
others in comfort and firm roadability. Sample it soon! 


Report on 130-HP Packard Eight, 
with overdrive* 


ROAD MILES PERCENTAGE OF OWNERS 
PER GALLON REPORTING EACH FIGURE 
under 16 5.9% : 

%6 9.6% 

17 15.8% 

a " ee 

19 13.6% : 

20 Se 

i —— 

and over ‘ ; 


Economy news-— based on a national 
survey among new Packard owners. 
Variations are caused by differences in 
speed, terrain, traffic, temperature, in- 
dividual driver habits. *Optional equip- 
ment, at moderate extra cost. 





Finer than ever—Periodic penny-accu- 
rate service records—submitted by all 
Packard dealers—prove that service 
needs of the new Packard Eights are 
the lowest in Packard’s 49 years of pre- 
cision manufacturing. 


130-HP EIGHT « 145-HP SUPER EIGHT « 160-HP CUSTOM EIGHT P A C I ARD Ask the man who owns one 





To bring America better products like these... 











as the entire industry produced ten years ago! 


Utensils and stove griddles, boats and toys that are light, 
strong, rustproof — because of aluminum... 


Trucks and trailers that toss out tons of dead weight and 
thus increase the payload —because of aluminum... 


These advantages explain why aluminum is succeeding 
other materials .. . why today it is essential to more than 
17,000 enterprises employing more than 1 million people. 

Contributing mightily to meet this demand, Permanente 
Metals, makers of Kaiser Aluminum, produces a quarter of 
a billion pounds of aluminum a year. Almost as much as 
the entire industry produced ten years ago! 

And, in achieving this, Permanente Metals has estab- 
lished with thousands of manufacturers a reputation for 
consistent high quality ... and a record for dependable 
deliveries that has set a high standard in the industry. 


Permanente Metals 


PRODUCERS OF 


Kaiser Aluminum 


PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 304 KAISER BUILDING, OAKLAND 12, CALIF. 


A major producer in a growing industry 
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For Your Information 


AFTER ALL THESE YEARS: It looks as though peace—or at 
least a truce—has been established between the anti-tradi- 
tionalist Frank Lloyd Wright and the American Institute of 
Architects. In awarding the contentious octogenarian the 
Gold Medal, its highest honor, the institute finally has 
given recognition similar to that bestowed upon Wright by 
seven other countries. A special report on “the father of 
modern American architecture” appears on page 74. 


SMALL WORLD: A volunteer cor- 
respondent in France says he had 
the satisfaction of digging up ad- 
ditional data on a NEWSWEEK 
story subject, and with refreshing 
results. In the Feb. 21 issue, the 
Art department featured Mme. 
Emilienne Delacroix, the French 
primitivistic painter. As incidental 
intelligence, the article mentioned 
that her husband, André Deber- 
nard, worked as a waiter in the 
Café Colombe d’Or in St. Paul near Nice. Theodore Purin- 
tun of Nice writes that he had occasion to visit a friend in 
St. Paul one afternoon last month. No man to permit a 
famous artist’s husband to pass unsaluted, M. Purintun 
hustled to the Colombe d’Or and, sure enough, found 
M. Debernard sweeping the terrace “in a mélange of white 
doves, a cat, and a dog.” He hadn’t seen the NEwSwEEK 
story; so our loyal subscriber delivered an extemporaneous 
summary right on the spot and promised to mail a copy 
of the magazine as soon as he got home. M. Purintun re- 
ports the delighted husband rewarded him with “two 
glasses of good, red wine”—on the house. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE: Another story which underlined 
NeEwsweEEk’s ability to get around was “Mystery of the 
Magi” in our Dec. 27 issue. We published some kind com- 
ment on that story from a reader at the University of 
Dubuque and, as a result, he heard from a friend in Saudi 
Arabia. 


WITH RELISH: Tom Wenning, Newsweex’s Entertainment 
editor, got a special kick out of turning the Theater depart- 
ment over to the celebration of Charley Connolly’s 50th 
anniversary as an employe at The Players (see page 80). 
That famous gathering place has long maintained a “no 
publicity” curtain on its private activities. Having known 
Connolly for twenty years, Players member Wenning felt 
the occasion warranted a brief unveiling. Other club mem- 
bers on NEwswEEx’s staff heartily agree. 


THE COVER: Colorful Rep. Carl Vinson of Georgia used to 
be known as a “big Navy” congressman and, in fact, once 
was nicknamed “the Admiral.” But 
since his appointment as Chairman 
of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee he has become air-minded 
and has figuratively lost his gold 
braid. Vinson introduced the House 
70-group Air Force bill in defiance 
of President Truman’s demand for a 
48-group bill. An account of Vinson’s 
transition from battleships to bomb- 
ers appears on page 18. The cover picture was taken for 
Newsweek by Yousuf Karsh, who is also responsible for 
the striking study of Frank Lloyd Wright on page 74. 
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What's Behind Teday’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Incoming Defense Secretary Louis 
Johnson is strongly urging Army Secre- 
tary Royall and Navy Secretary Sullivan 
to stay on. Royall told Johnson he would 
leave the decision up to Truman . . . Rob- 
ert H. Hinckley, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce and a radio-network 
vice president, is in line for a top spot in 
the defense setup . . . A plan for the State 
Department to take over administration 
of occupation policy in Japan as well as 
in Germany is under consideration, but 
it still is in the discussion stage. Neither 
State nor Army officials expect a decision 
for several months at least . . . One of the 
minor surprises of the Congressional ses- 
sion is the silence of Sen. Glen Taylor, 
who was Wallace’s running mate. Taylor 
is using his time to try to get back into 
the good graces of the Truman Demo- 
crats . . . The Justice Department has a 
dozen new antitrust cases in preparation. 


Overseas Agency Plans 

A new Hoover commission report will 
recommend that Congress consider two 
plans for the administration and direc- 
tion of U.S. overseas agencies. In one 
plan, a special secretary, reporting to the 
Defense Secretary, would be created to 
administer occupied areas such as Ger- 
many and Japan, the Canal Zone, and 
Navy-run territories such as Guam and 
Samoa. The alternative, as the commis- 
sion sees it, is the creation of a new 
agency along the lines of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration to take over 
most overseas agencies such as the ECA 
itself, the Army’s occupied areas, the 
Greek and Turkish missions, and U.S. 
territories and possessions. 


National Notes 

A 40,000-acre site near the Fort Peck 
dam in Montana is getting careful con- 
sideration as a possible location of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s huge new 
reactor-development plant . . . Rex Tug- 
well, chairman of the Progressive Party’s 
platform committee and one of the few 
New Dealers who stuck with Henry Wal- 
lace in 1948, now concedes that Commu- 
nist “extremists” seized third-party con- 
trol. He’s switched to support of Truman 
. .. Members of Congress are looking for 
a way to dodge the postal-rate issue. 
There’s talk among members of both the 
Senate and House of creating a commis- 
sion to fix postal rates within the limits 
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of a general policy laid down by Congress 
... A private citizens’ committee, sparked 
by big names and a good deal of know- 
how, is in the making to keep the fight 
for government reorganization going after 
the Hoover commission expires. Among 
the active backers is Dr. Robert L. John- 
son, president of Temple University. 


Greenland Bases 

One of the first tasks of the council of 
signatories of the Atlantic Pact will be 
a new arrangement for U.S. Air Force— 
and possibly other—facilities in Green- 
land. These facilities now rest only on 
an agreement which the U. S. made with 
the Danish Minister in Washington in 
1941. The agreement provided that it 
would be valid onlv for the duration of 
“the present emergency.” Both the U. S. 
and the Danes now want to regularize 
the position. 


Trivia 

A seaman going through the pockets of 
a Truman suit marked for the cleaners at 
Key West came upon a $100 bill. His 
reward: twenty one-dollar bills, each 
bearing the President’s autograph , . 
Now that the Pyramid club craze has 
moved into Washington, official govern- 
ment phones are loaded with calls seek- 
ing new members, A fortnight ago girls 
in the Norwegian Embassy had its phones 
so tied up that the ambassador had trou- 
ble getting a line to announce Norway’s 
adherence to the Atlantic Pact .. . Last 
week’s filibuster might have lasted hours 
longer if Senator Capehart of Indiana 
hadn’t ordered hot consommé for lunch 
one day. He burned his tongue so badly 
he had to abandon his speech . The 
public relations counselor working for 
John L. Lewis suggested that Lewis 
might improve his relations with news- 
men by not always telling them “No com- 
ment” when they called. The counselor 
won a technical victory, at least. An 
amazed reporter was told “No utterance” 
when he phoned Lewis on the mine shut- 
down. 


. 4 
Trends Abroad 


Czech officials have privately told 


American and British diplomats in Prague 
that the economic situation of their coun- 
try is desperate and that a further cur- 
tailment of trade with the U.S. would 
have catastrophic effects Iceland 
probably will issue a statement in con- 
nection with its adherence to the Atlantic 
Pact, pointing out that it has no armed 
forces and therefore cannot contribute 


military aid to any other signatory in 
case of aggression . . . Albanian oil, which 
was formerly exported to Yugoslavia, 
now is being shipped from the harbor 
of Valona under Russian supervision. 
Soviet technicians are improving harbor 
facilities and directing all harbor traffic 
... Turkish recognition of Israel is in the 
offing. Although many other countries 
already have established relations with 
the Jewish state, Turkey will be the first 
of the Moslem nations to do so. 


The King’s Leg 

King George’s recovery from his op- 
eration was satisfactory to the doctors, 
and within three days the king himself 
commented on the return of warmth to 
his afflicted leg. By the end of this week 
he'll probably be well enough to be 
taken to Windsor, where recuperation 
can proceed and where he'll be able to 
get outdoors and do a little gardening. 
However, what’s not being said openly 
is that doctors do not expect the beneficial 
results of the operation to last for more 
than twelve months. At the end of that 
time they may have to consider other 
measures. 


Arms for Italy 

There was more than appeared on the 
surface in the recent British and U. S. 
denunciation of the Soviet satellite states 
for rearming beyond treaty limitations. 
The way now is open for the Western 
Powers to send arms to Italy by declaring 
that the treaty limitations on Italy no 
longer apply in this case, since they have 
been transgressed in the cases of Bul- 
garia, Rumania, and Hungary. 


Soviet Moves in Germany 

Reports of Red Army movements west- 
ward in the Russian zone of Germany 
have reached the British. Repatriated 
Germany POW’s were held up on their 
return journey at Frankfort on the Oder 
because this junction was blocked by 
large transports of Russian soldiers and 
supply units. Fresh Red Army rein- 
forcements lately have reached the en- 
virons of Berlin and tank reinforcements 
have arrived at Bernau. German police 


detachments are to take part in armored- 


division maneuvers in Thuringia as aux- 
iliaries. 


Charges Against Perén 

Look for charges in the United Nations 
against Peron. Exiled Venezuelan politi- 
cos will claim that the Argentine Presi- 
dent is reaching out to control other 
South American states through encour- 
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agement of military dictatorships similar 
to his own, Specific cases in point are the 
military regimes recently established in 
Peru and Venezuela, In both cases the 
new military leaders are friends of Perén. 
Attacks against the “Peronist expansion” 
will come from two former Presidents of 
Venezuela, Romulo Gallegos and Romulo 
Betancourt. Gallegos has appealed to 
Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt to place before a 
UN commission the case of 2,000 of his 
party followers, including ex-Cabinet 
members, now languishing in Venezuelan 
prisons without trial. 


Better Outlook in Greece 

U.S. observers say the situation in 
Greece has improved appreciably in 
recent weeks. They attribute the change 
largely to three major factors: (1) Vic- 
tories by government forces have re- 
duced the number of guerrillas in the 
field from an estimated 25,000 to about 
22,000; (2) the Sophoulis Cabinet has 
remained in office and functioned with 
increasing effectiveness for two months, 
and (3) there are indications that 
Greece’s Soviet-satellite neighbor states 
may be diverting their attention and 
resources to preparations for action 
against Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia. 


Economic Union 

The Belgians are showing cold feet on 
plans for full economic union of the 
Benelux countries because they fear 
they'll have to share the cost of the con- 
tinuing Dutch liability in Indonesia. The 
Belgian Congo, by contrast, is placid and 
prosperous. However, the Belgian domes- 
tic economy is under a severe strain, and 
the Dutch, who show many signs of re- 
covery at home, can now foresee the 
happy day when the Dutch guilder again 
is “harder” than the Belgian franc. 


Foreign Notes 

During the past few weeks visitors to 
the U.S. Information Service library in 
Prague have been questioned by police 
and told that although visits to the li- 
brary aren't illegal they're regarded as 
undesirable by the Communist regime . . . 
British rubber producers in Malaya say 
that they were saved from ruin last year 
only by Soviet purchase of 103,000 tons 
... Europe will see a big influx of Ameri- 
can tourists this summer. All transatlantic 
passenger lines are booked solid from 
May through August and some waiting 
lists run into four figures. 


wv 


Lower Building Costs 

The theory that building-construction 
costs will go down this year now has the 
backing of the House Appropriations 
Committee. In an as yet unpublished re- 
port on the Reclamation Bureau, the com- 
mittee approved all the bureau’s proposed 
new projects but cut its construction-cost 
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estimates by 15%. The cut was made, the 
report says, in the belief that construction- 
material prices will drop this year as 
much as 25%. 


Aviation Notes 

Aviation insiders in Washington think 
Air Force Secretary Symington’s resig- 
nation will be accepted in a month 
or so . . . Look for the official world 
speed record to be pushed above 700 
miles an hour this spring. The Navy 
hopes to do it with a Chance Vought 
F7U-1 to beat the record new held by 
an Air Force F-86 ... A fight is about to 
break open before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Former CAB Chairman James M. 
Landis, representing the nonscheduled 
airlines, has asked Pan American to re- 
veal some of its wartime contracts, for- 
eign-mail deals, and accounting methods. 
Pan Am claims Landis is improperly 
using information gained during his chair- 
manship. 


More Cargo Planes 

There’s a new move among govern- 
ment aviation agencies to build up Air 
Force strength in noncombat planes. On 
the basis of a recent survey, Congress will 
be asked to appropriate funds to develop 
a jet-powered, 40-passenger transport 
plane, a 2,000-mile air freighter, and a 
short-range cargo plane. The sponsors say 
that at present the U.S. wouldn’t have 
one-fifth the cargo planes needed if war 
broke out. Meanwhile the Air Force will 
buy 290 present-type transports during 
fiscal 1950 if the Budget Bureau ap- 
proves. 


Canadian Oil Boom 

U.S. military authorities are happily 
watching Western Canada’s oil boom. 
Oilmen back from Edmonton report that 
daily production in that area has reached 
40,000 barrels and should eventually go 
as high as 200,000, equaling the full 
domestic needs of Canada. U.S. and 
Canadian oil companies are pouring ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 into the de- 
velopment. Army and Air Force men, 
who wryly recall the failure of the ill- 
fated Canol project during the war, 
now foresee ample supplies of oil at 
the back door of Alaskan and polar de- 
fense bases. 


Business Footnotes 

Look for the Republicans to launch a 
full-dress attack’ on the economic theo- 
ries of Leon Keyserling, the New Deal 
member of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers . . . With overstocked 
gasoline suppliers offering new whole- 
sale discounts to big users, oilmen pre- 
dict cheaper gas-station prices before 
long. Some Midwest filling stations al- 
ready are making slight cuts . . . Even 
with the sharply lower price supports for 
the 1949 potato crop, some Agriculture 


Department officials think farmers will 
overplant, The new support level is 60% 
of parity. At last year’s 90% level, the sup- 
port program to date has cost the gov- 
ernment more than $200,000,000 .. . 
There'll be further cuts in men’s cloth- 
ing prices this spring. 
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Movie Notes 

Frank Morgan is set for the role of 
Buffalo Bill in M-G-M’s Technicolor ver- 
sion of the Broadway musical “Annie 
Get Your Gun,” which will star Judy 
Garland . . . A picture called “Guilty of 


Treason” will be made from the book © 


“As We See Russia,” a collection of 
articles by overseas correspondents with 
service behind the Iron Curtain. A fic- 
tional story will provide a framework 
. . . The Italian film industry is urging 
heavy governmental restrictions on show- 
ings of foreign movies and stiff taxes on 
imports with dubbed-in Italian. It’s 
claimed that Italy’s film production will 
collapse completely in a few weeks un- 
less drastic steps are taken against the 
competition. 


Radio Lines 

Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scouts vaude- 
ville units, which are playing in theaters 
around the country without Godfrey, are 
running into poor business. Despite the 
build-up, the units may have to be 
dropped . . . CBS is dickering with Ron- 
ald Colman and Benita Hume for a hus- 
band and wife radio series, possibly to 
be tried out as summer replacement for 
Jack Benny . Top-rated television 
star Milton Berle may get some kind of 
production executive job at NBC... 
Jimmy Durante is opposing his agency’s 
attempts to put Frank Sinatra on his 
program next season after Alan Young 
leaves . . . Joan Davis and Rudy Vallee 
will be back on the air this summer with 
programs for CBS . Movie actress 
Ann Rutherford has the edge over 50 
aspirants for the “Blondie” role to re- 
place Penny Singleton. 


Book Notes 

An anti-Communist textbook for high- 
school students soon will go into use in 
Boston schools. Titled “The Principles of 
American Democracy,” it traces in de- 
tail the growth of dictatorships overseas 
. . . Lillian Smith, author of “Strange 
Fruit,” is completing a nonfiction book 
titled “Killers of the Dream.” Partly 
autobiographical, it describes the pattern 
of segregation and social life in the South 
and West .. . A book on “How to Build 
Your Own House for Less than $5,000” 
will be published next month. It includes 
eight plans as well as advice . . . Frances 
Parkinson Keyes, author of “Dinner at 
Antoine’s,” is writing two books simul- 
taneously—one about Boston and another 
about the rice country of Louisiana. 
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“4... AN’ WE WERE GONNA HAVE FUN!’ 


OHNNY was counting on a happy day—and now look! 
Instead of fun at grandpa’s farm, a smash-up. Day spoiled, 
car wrecked. Daddy and mummy nervous, upset . . . lots of 
worry-talk: ‘Are we covered?” ... “I’m not sure!”’... 


“This may ruin us!” 


The peace of mind protection you get with Hardware 
Mutuals automobile insurance means freedom, when you 
need it most, from worry, strain, uncertainty. The policy back 
of the policy gives you the comforting assurance of fast, 


friendly, nationwide day and night service . . . prompt, fair 


claim handling . . . safe, thorough coverage by a company 
known for its capable management, and recognized for 
. which has returned 


dividend savings to policyholders every year of its history. 


financial strength and reliability . 


Phone Western Union 


Use this convenient “get acquainted” service. Simply call 
Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd 
like the name and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals 
representative. You'll find him worth knowing! 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Washington Trends - 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> The Southern Democratic-Republican coalition is firm 
enough to block or dilute heavily several more parts of the 
Fair Deal program. 

A revision of tactics by Truman’s Congressional lieutenants 
is already under way. Instead of hitting the coalition head-on, 
they now favor conciliation and compromise. They are urging 
the President to put aside threats and cooperate. 

Approval of watered-down rent-control legislation will be the 
first manifestation of this new tactic. 


The new labor law will resemble the Taft-Hartley Act even 
more closely than seemed probable a month ago. It is likely 
to keep injunction powers for the President, an independent 
conciliation service, separation of powers of general counsel 
and the NLRB, anti-Communist affidavits, and free speech 
for employers. 


A 65-cent minimum wage appears probable, with a sliding 
scale pegged to the cost of living that could bring it lower. 
Extensions of coverage, if any, will be unimportant. 

Still moribund with little hope of resuscitation are Truman’s 
anti-inflation bill and tax increases. Even loyal Democrats in 
Congress want consideration of these measures delayed until 
the economic picture comes into better focus. 


> Success for some parts of the Fair Deal still seems assured. 


Federal aid to education and public housing will get wide 
Southern support. However, the latter may fall short of the 
Administration's goal. 


The Administration’s farm program will be sent to Congress 
early in April. Again, opposition cannot be organized by the 
present coalition, since many Southerners and some Republi- 
cans favor high farm-price supports. 


> Foreign policy and national defense will not be affected by 
the coalition, Unstinted approval of ECA and military ap- 
propriations is certain. 


The Senate will ratify the North Atlantic Pact. Military aid 
to Western Europe faces rougher sledding, but almost cer- 
tainly it will also be approved. 


© The Reciprocal Trade Act will be extended. Senate debate 
will be vigorous, however, with the opposition arguing that 
the business slowdown at home makes further tariff con- 
cessions perilous. 

Pressure against extension will also be exerted by U.S. ex- 
porters, who complain that reviving European industry is 
cutting into Latin American markets. Nevertheless, this is one 
fight the Truman forces will win. 

More tariff concessions will be negotiated by the U.S. at the 
trade-agreements meeting in France next month. Discussions 
are scheduled with thirteen nations which are not signatories 
to the Havana conference tariff agreement. 


> A reduction in stock-margin requirements could come sud- 
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denly. Odds are against early action, but the Federal Reserve 
Board is prepared to move quickly if necessary. 


The trend of business in the next eight weeks will be studied 
closely. If a spring recovery materializes, the board naturally 
won't add to inflationary pressures. 


> Republicans will go all-out to capture the Senate in 1950. 
Plans already being developed quietly emphasize party unity. 
Leaders will try to avoid bitter and costly primary fights. 
The division in Democratic ranks, plus apparent collapse of 
Truman’s program, encourages Republicans to believe they 
can win the seven seats necessary to regain control. Should 
they fail in 1950, another chance might not come for four 
years, since most 1952 contests are in traditionally Demo- 
cratic areas. 

GOP strategists see a chance to replace Democrats with Re- 
publicans in New York, Illinois, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Idaho, and California. 


Major battles are expected in Ohio and Missouri, where Taft 
and Donnell will be under heavy attack. The Republicans 
expect the Ohio race to be of nationwide interest and will 
spare no effort to win. 


> Investigation of the insurance industry by Congress will be 
delayed. A Senate judiciary subcommittee will first study the 
need for such a probe. 


Representative Celler of New York, who is pushing for a 
joint investigating committee, will ask for House action later 
if the Senate declines to act. 


> Unification will be speeded by incoming Defense Secretary 
Johnson. Consolidations toward which Forrestal has been 
moving slowly will be effected quickly. The new approach 
will be: If eventually, why not now? 


Johnson heartily approved Forrestal’s sweeping reorganiza- 
tion of public information. The new Secretary will not toler- 
ate warfare between the services. If military minds can't 
meet, some heads will fall. . 


Truman will support Johnson to the limit. The Administra- 
tion believes the public is impatient for real unification. 


> Deterioration of the U.S. merchant marine will get Con- 
gressional attention this year. The slide-off in American-flag 
tonnage has the industry worried. Senator Magnuson will 
press for a special investigation. 

Stagnation threatens a large portion of U. S. shipbuilding and 
repair facilities. Shipping interests argue that an expanded 
new construction program is essential to national security. 


> AFL and CIO leaders are worried over the possibility of 
sweeping rent increases. They fear a violent reaction among 
union members and immediate demands for compensatory 
wage boosts. 


A sudden rise in the cost of living would imperil labor’s basic 
strategy, which is to stabilize contracts during a period of 
economic uncertainty. 
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Leading Business Executives 


Look South for Sales! 


“There is a big demand for trac- 
tors and farm machinery in the 
South. TheconsensusofourSouth- 
ern representatives and dealers is 
that this demand will continue for 
years to come. The South is a ru- 
ral market comparable to any-in 
the country and possibly better 
since more new mechanization 
will take place there.”’ 


BON D. GRUSSING 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 
Minneapolis-Moline Company 


“We look on the South as an in- 
creasingly important market. On 
a retail sales basis, the South’s re- 
cent performance has outstripped 
the national average. The farm 
family is of prime importance in 
this picture, because the South is 
65 % rural.To sell the South’s farm 
families we have successfully util- 
ized The Progressive Farmer for 
many years.” 


E. G. GERBIC 


Director of Merchandising 
Johnson & Johnson 


“In our business, the Southern 
states have shown the greatest 
potential increase of any market 
in the country. It is our belief that 
this growth is permanent and sub- 
stantial and we are regarding the 
South as one of our chief markets 
from now on.” 


ROY A. BRADT 


Vice President in Charge of Sales 
The Maytag Company 


“We are particularly interested 
in the vastly increasing popula- 
tion and buying power in the ru- 
ral South and resulting building 
activities. We are therefore direct- 
ing proportionately greater atten- 
tion to this market.” 


CHARLES A. REINBOLT, JR. 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 
American Central Division 
Avco Manufacturing Company 











HE BIG NEWS in sales and 
advertising circles is the 
vast, new importance of the 
rural South as a market for all 
types of consumer goods. 

Every month of every year 
for the last 10 years, the South 
has led the United States in 
gains in consumer buying, as 
measured by Dun’s Review 
Trade Barometers. 

Here are two facts to remem- 

ber in planning your advertis- 
ing coverage of the South: 
1— The South is predominantly 
rural in population and trade. 
2—The rural South reads and 
prefers The Progressive Farmer 
above any other magazine. 

Leading advertisers recognize 
the powerful influence of The 
Progressive Farmer on con- 
sumer buying in the rural South. 

Year after year, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer continues to 
show big advertising gains. 

The March issue set a 63-year 
record, in total pages, in adver- 
tising linage, and in 
advertising revenue. 


more THAN A MILLION 
SOUTHERN 








Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast: Edward S, Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 





How much does a job cost? 
At Shell it represents a gross investment of *382500 

















It takes all kinds: 


Filling your demands for Shell products takes work in 
1152 different kinds of jobs—and each a must 
be “outfitted” with his own special tools . . . ranging 
from pencils to complex refinery equipment. Shell’s 
investment in plant and equipment, divided by number 
of employees, works out to $32,500 a job. 





Tools go up: 


Considering the way costs have gone up and the way 
products have improv ed, you won't be surprised to 
know that it now takes $1300 worth of equipment to 
process a barrel of crude oil per day — where $350 was 
once enough. But, if gasoline prices had climbed at this 
same rate, you'd be paying 80¢ a gallon, instead of 





about 20¢ ... taxes excluded. 


A forward-looking company 


serves all 4: 


Better jobs result as Shell 
continues its modernization and 
expansion program—already the 
largest in company history... 
















Today’s multiplication table: 


From petroleum, Shell now makes over 1000 different 
products for your use. You may pay only pennies for 
a product, yet millions must be invested to make it. 
For example: $15,000,000 was just spent for a plant 
which produces finer lubricating oils. 








Equipped for progress: 


Each Shell employee is now backed by plant and pro- 
ductive equipment which cost $32,500—at a time when 
tools, more than ever before, are essential to his maxi- 
mum production. The petroleum industry’s invest- 
ments mean more and better jobs, as well as more and 
better products for consumers. 


Consumer 
Community 
Employees 


Shareholders 





SHELL OIL COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
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After 173 Years, a Step Into Europe 


The United States last week put a ten- 
tative, exploring foot into a realm of 
world leadership which, on the word of 
its Founding Fathers and by tradition, it 
had forgone throughout the 173 vears of 
its existence. 

In Washington, the State Department 
made public the final draft of the Atlantic 
Pact, a document designed deliberately 
and skillfully to end the policy jaid down 
by George Washington in his Farewell 
Address, Sept. 17, 1796, against entan- 
gling alliances* with Euro- 
pean nations, ; 

“The great rule of conduct 
for us in regard to foreign na- 
tions is, in extending our com- 
mercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connec- 
tion as possible . . . 

“Europe has a set of pri- 
mary interests which to us 
have none or a very remote re- 
lation. Hence she must be 
engaged in frequent contro- 
versies, the causes of which 
are essentially foreign to our 
concerns ... 

“Our detached and distant 
situation invites and enables 
us to pursue a different course 
_. . Why forgo the advantages 
of so peculiar a situation? . 
Why, by interweaving our des- 
t.ny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and 
prosperity in the toils of Euro- 
pean ambition, rivalship, inter- 
est, humor, or caprice?” 

But the year was no longer 
1796. It was 1949 and no long- 
er was the United States “de- 
tached and distant” from Eu- 
rope, The miles that separated 
one from the other were not the miles 
of the schooner and the horse, but the 
miles of supersonic planes and atomic 
engines of war. 

The nation no longer was an embryo 
union of sixteen states (Vermont, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee had jeined the 
original thirteen), but a great giant span- 
ning a continent, with fleets of planes and 
ships covering the earth, with a vast 








*The exact phrase “entangling alliances’”’ was actu- 
ally given circulation not by Wash nzton bui by 
Thomas Jefe son. in his first mau s::-al addiess, 
Mazch 4, 1801, when he restated ihe poticy in four 
words: “en.angiing alliances with nunc.” 


share of the world’s riches in its posses- 
sion, and with a world leadership role 
more thrust upon it than sought. 

Policies, like the times, had to change. 


What It Means 


What D’Artagnan pledged in seven 
words—“one for all and all for one”’—the 
North Atlantic democracies of America 
and Europe last week said in 1,040. 
After eight months of téte-a-téte talks, 


International 


between the State Department and top 
foreign diplomats, including Ambassadors 
Henri Bonnet of France and Sir Oliver 
Franks of Britain, they made public on 
Friday, March 18, the official text of the 
twenty-year “North Atlantic Treaty.” The 
forcign ministers will sign it in Washing- 
ton on April 4. Its core was Article 5: 
“... An armed attack against one or 
more of them in Europe or North Amer- 
ica shall be considered an attack against 
them all . . . If such an armed attack 
occurs, each of them . . . will assist the 
party o: parties so attacked by taking 





A. 
Acheson and Bonnet: Entangling alliances with some 


forthwith, individually and in concert 
with the other parties, such action as it 
deems necessary, including the use of 
armed force, to restore and maintain the 
security of the North Atlantic area. . .” 

Condensed to a cliché, these words 
meant that America’s frontier now lay on 
the Spree in Berlin and on the Danube 
in Vienna. 

The Answers: But no easy cliché 
could answer all the questions that were 
raised, It took the full text of the Atlantic 
Pact, plus the surgical precision of Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson at his press 
conference, plus Acheson’s nationwide 
broadcast whose every word had been 
approved in advance by President Tru- 
man, to offer the preliminary answers: 

What nations are covered? 
The eight negotiators—the 
United States, Canada, Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and Nor- 
way; and four other nations 
requesting invitations to join— 
Italy, Denmark, Iceland, and 
Portugal. Their total popula- 
tion: 330,000,000. Conspicu- 
ously omitted: Franco Spain. 

What area is guaranteed? 
The member nation’s territory 
in Europe and North America 
(including Alaska), their oc- 
cupation forces in Europe, 
their islands in the Atlantic 
north of the Tropic of Cancer* 
(including Greenland and the 
Azores), French Algeria in 
Africa, and their vessels and 
aircraft anywhere in this area. 
Example: If an airplane en- 
gaged in the Berlin airlift were 
shot down, this could be 
deemed an armed attack. 

Would America be com- 
mitted to war? Since only Con- 
gress constitutionally can de- 
clare war, that word is not 
mentioned. A mere “border 
scuffle,” Acheson pointed out, 
would not necessarily mean war: “If you 
have some little flurry on the border 
somewhere, you don’t take a_ sledge- 
hammer to kill a fly. You take what- 
ever action is necessary.” A new Japa 
nese attack on the gunboat Panay would 
not precipitate war, but a new Pearl 
Harbor would. An “all-out armed attack 
such as was directed against France in 
1914 and again in 1940” would have 
“only one real answer.” 

How about revolution? 


E. Scott 


“My 
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*Which conveniently fails just south of Key West 
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view,” said Acheson, “is that a purely 
internal revolutionary activity would not 
be considered an armed attack, How- 
ever, an internal revolutionary activity 
armed, directed, or assisted from the out- 
side might very well be an armed at- 
tack.” Example: Greece. 

What other commitments are made? 
The member nations promise to settle 
any disputes peacefully, to encourage 
economic collaboration, to “maintain and 
develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack,” to “con- 
sult together whenever . . . the territorial 
integrity, political independence, or se- 
curity of any is threatened,” and to es- 
tablish a council and defense committee 
to implement the alliance> While Ache- 
son said the pact would not “bind the 
United States to any arms program,” he 
added: “We expect to ask Congress to 
supply our European partners some of 
the weapons and equipment they need 
to be able to resist aggression.” 

Would the United Nations be by- 
passed? On the contrary, Acheson said, 
the Atlantic pact “is aimed at coordinat- 
ing the exercise of the right of self-de- 
fense specifically recognized in Article 
51 of the United Nations Charter. It 
is designed to fit precisely into the frame- 
work of the United Nations.” Its text in- 
vokes the UN Charter or machinery in 
six different places. 

Does the pact mean war on Russia? 
Only “malicious misrepresentation” or 
“farttastic misunderstanding,” Acheson 
said, could see aggressive designs in it. 
“This covntry is not planning to make 
war against anyone. It is not seeking war. 
It abhors war. It does not hold war to be 
inevitable. Its policies are devised with 
the specific aim of bridging by peaceful 
means the tremendous differences which 
beset international society at this time.” 

The Rie Medel: However tough the 
North Atlantic treaty was, it was hardly 
unprecedented even for the once isola- 
tionist United States. It was modeled 
after the Rio de Janeiro treaty of 1947 
which contained similar pledges cover- 
ing the Western Hemisphere. As such, it 
seemed headed for easy ratification. 

Chairman Tom Connally of the For- 
eign Relations Committee predicted it 
would win the Senate’s “overwhelming 
support,” and Republican Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan called it “a 
powerful insurance policy against World 
War III.” Most other senators who were 
willing to commit themselves agreed, al- 
though economy-minded Harry F. Byrd 
of Virginia, among others, hedged by 
saying: “I'm for the pact providing it 
contains no commitment to arm partici- 
pating nations.” Estes Kefauver of Ten- 
nessee, for one, felt it didn’t go far 
enough. He called for, eventually, “a 
federation of democracies” such as ex- 
Justice Owen J. Roberts’s Atlantic Union 
Committee was plugging. 
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SERVICES: 
Air Marshal Vinson 


He was known as “the Admiral,” “Mr. 
Navy,” and “the father of the modern 
Navy.” He used to sit in his office sur- 
rounded by pictures of admirals, with a 
cigar butt clamped between his teeth or 
a wad of tobacco in his mouth, and boast: 
“I built the United States Navy right 
here in this room.” 

It was true. As chairman of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee for fifteen years, 
Carl Vinson of landlocked Milledgeville, 
Ga., was more responsible than anyone 
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Vinson: “The Admiral” jumped ship 


else for making the United States Navy 
the largest and most powerful in the 
world, 

But he was never a stooge for the ad- 
mirals. As far as Vinson was concerned, 
the Constitution gave Congress the power 
to run the Navy, not the Navy power to 
run Congress. He didn’t simply introduce 
bills for what the Navy Department 
asked. He figured out for himself what 
the Navy needed and then made the 
Navy want it. He badgered the Navy 
into getting ready for war as far back as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first term. He 
forced the Navy to start building up its 
air force when the admirals were still 
pleading for battleships. 

In appreciation, the Navy named an 
escort ship the Milledgeville, a dirigible 
the Macon, and two cruisers the Augusta 
and the Macon. 

When the Republicans swept into con- 
trol of Congress in November 1946, the 
late Walter G. Andrews of New York 
took over the chairmanship of the new 
House Armed Services Committee created 
by the Legislative Reorganization Act, 
and Virson stepped down to ranking 
minority member, A huge portrait of 
Vinson, with the battleship Georgia in 


the background, was taken down from 
the committee-room wall and packed off 
to Annapolis. The cluster of Navy brass 
usually found outside Vinson’s door 
jammed Andrews’s office instead. One 
committee member suggested that Vin- 
son was now “obsolete.” And Vinson him- 
self mused: “Those admirals are so busy 
worrying about that 65,000-ton carrier, 
they've forgetten all about old Carl.” 

Winning His Wings: Last spring 
despite GOP control, “Old Carl” gave 
them reason to remember him with a 
bang that knocked the Navy brass right 
out of their gun turrets. He suddenly in- 
troduced a bill to expand the Air Force 
to 70 groups and shoved it through the 
House, 343 votes to 3. It was tabled in 
the rush of the Senate to adjourn for the 
conventions, but friends started calling 
Vinson “the Air Marshal” instead of “the 
Admiral.” 

Last January, when Vinson took An- 
drews’s place at the head of the commit- 
tee, he redecorated his office. Down came 
the pictures of the admirals. Up went 
those of Air Secretary W. Stuart Syming- 
ton (inscribed “With my high regards”), 
Air Force chief Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg 
(“With warm personal regards and great 
admiration”), a B-36, and a P-86 jet. 
Hastily, Navy chief Admiral Louis Den- 
field arranged to have Vinson’s portrait 
shifted back from Annapolis to the com- 


- mittee room. Hearing about it, Vinson 


put his foot down. “Leave it where it 
is,” he ordered. 

“Old Carl” wasn’t obsolete, but long 
talks with his friend Democratic Sen. 
Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas had sold 
him on the idea that past concepts of the 
place of seapower in national defense 
were. He explained: 

“For about fifteen years I was chairman 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
and there I got interested in helping the 
Navy. Now I’m chairman of all three 
services, and I have to think of them 
all . . . Being a continental power, with 
broad oceans separating us from the 
brawlings of Europe on the one side and 
the brawlings of Asia on the other, we 
were bound to maintain and did main- 
tain sea power . . . Now that situation 
has changed... 

“On the seas we have the greatest 
Navy in the world . . . We must recog- 
nize that Russia has not traditionally 
been a naval power . . . In the air we are 
capable of competing with the Russians 
and they are capable of competing with 
us . . . As I have studied the military 
situation of the country, I am driven 
again and again to the conclusion that 
we will be gambling with our national 
existence if we do not provide funds 
for a great Air Force.” 

In Spite of Truman: Then he an 
nounced that he would block any more 
big carriers for the Navy and reintro- 
duced his 70-group Air Force Bill. Last 
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week the House passed it overwhelmingly 
by a voice vote. 

The Air Force already had 59 groups, 
and both Harry S. Truman and Defense 
Secretary James Forrestal wanted to cut 
it back to 48. Their aim was a “balanced” 
national defense setup, in which the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force would all 
have approximately equal status. 

In voting for 70 groups, the House 
knocked this whole concept into a cocked 
hat. Its action was an emphatic declara- 
tion that it believed in the supremacy 
of air power. 

The House authorized: 
> Four heavy-bomber groups (B-36s, 
with three squadrons of six planes in 
each group). 
> Sixteen medium-bomber groups (B-29s 
and B-50s, with three squadrons of ten 
planes in each group). 
> Five light-bomber groups (B-45 jets, 
with three squadrons of sixteen planes in 
each group). 
> Twenty-five fighter groups (with three 
squadrons of 25 jets in each group). 
> Four short-range reconnaissance groups. 
> Four heavy troop-carrier groups. 
> Six medium troop-carrier groups. 
> Six long-range reconnaissance groups. 

The House authorization didn’t mean 
the 70 groups would be built immediate- 
ly. It would still be necessary to appro- 
priate the money for them. However, 
the Army and Navy couldn't find any 
solace in that. They knew that Vinson 
eventually would get the money for the 
Air Force. He always had for the Navy. 

Carl the Un-Fixer: Vinson’s ap- 
pearance is deceptive, Tall, stooped, with 
a thin wreath of sandy hair, he looks, 
talks, and acts like a county sheriff. He 
finally gave up wearing high shoes, much 
as he gave up the Navy for the Air Force, 
but he still never leaves his office without 
clapping on his hat, even though he plans 
to stay inside the building. During the 
war he refused to pronounce long Far 
Eastern names, saying instead “someplace 
over there.” He liked to talk about “In- 
digo China” and “untying the Gordon 
knot.” 

Once when an irate GOP member of 
his committee screamed out “just what 
is our foreign policy with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in the White House?” Vinson 
banged his gavel with a terrific thump 
and shot back: “Everybody knows our 
foreign policy has always been run on a 
Saturday-night-to-Saturday-night basis.” 

For all of that, Vinson is just about as 
clever and smart a politician as ever cor- 
ralled a committee. As chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee he has usually 
managed, by hook or crook, to report bills 
out unanimously. 

He has a whole cracker barrel of tricks 
for getting his own way. He ran the 
Naval Affairs Committee with an iron 
hand. Once a member said to him: “Well, 
I voted with you.” Vinson replied: “What 
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the hell do you think I put you on the 
committee for?” 

He runs committee hearings the same 
way, asking loaded questions and fluster- 
ing witnesses with such remarks as “Let’s 
quit the hemin’ and hawin’” or “You sure 
use a heap of words to say nothin’.” 

If a hearing is going against him, he 
may distract the proceedings by peering 
over the rim of his glasses, glowering, 
rustling papers, or tossing a box of 
matches down the table to another com- 
mittee member. Afterward, he will corner 
the committee members one by one. 
Once a subcommittee chairman made his 
group swear not to talk to Vinson until 
it had taken a vote. He explained: “We 
no sooner get something fixed up than 
Carl comes around and unfixes it.” 

Piney-Woeds Talleyrand: Some- 
one once described Vinson as “a piney- 
woods Talleyrand.” He was born Nov. 
18, 1883, on a farm near Milledgeville, 
one of eight children. He attended the 
Georgia Military College of Milledge- 
ville and was elected to Congress in 
1914. He has been there ever since. 

He was challenged for his seat only 
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Vinson, however. On matters of national 
defense, he has been farsighted and ag- 
gressive. Last week no one in Congress 
doubted that, just as Vinson had made 
the United States Navy second to none, 
so would he make the United States Air 
Force supreme in the skies. 


PRESIDENT: 
The Boss and the Pictures 
Harry S. Truman, bare-chested in 


swimming trunks, doffed his cap and 
waved to the silvery Navy blimp that cir- 
cled 200 feet over his Key West beach 
last week, His press secretary, Charles 
G. Ross, also waved lazily, then squinted 
and gulped. In the blimp’s cabin window 
were several press photographers. Tele- 
phoning orders to the Boca Chica airbase 
that the blimp be kept aloft until he ar- 
rived, Ross hopped into a White House 
car, Hopping in with him was the Pres- 
ident’s naval aide, Rear Admiral Robert 
L. Dennison, who had arranged the flight. 

As the photographers landed, Ross laid 
down the law: “I’m sorry, but your pic- 





The Presidential girth: The doctor says 6 pounds too many 


four times, and each time his constituents 
did his campaigning. Local merchants 
ran paid ads in his behalf. Sample: “If 
you want prosperity, vote for Vinson and 
Roosevelt, and have your shoes half-soled 
by Geo. Schelling, 119 Cotton Avenue.” 

He keeps his hold on his constituents 
through unashamed pork barreling, busy- 
ing himself getting Federal money for 
bridges, roads, buildings, and military 
installations. At the dedication of a bridge 
near Milledgeville in 1939, he said 
proudly: “Let me say here to you today 
that every cent spent on this magnificent 
bridge has been Federal money.” Georgia 
has a Vinson Highway, a Vinson Field, 
and a Vinson Heights. 

This provincialism is only one side of 


tures can’t be used, They might impair 
the President’s security.” With a sidelong 
glance at the fast-reddening Admiral 
Dennison, Tom Craven, Paramount cam- 
eraman, countered: “How’s that? You 
know, the Navy cleared this flight.” But 
Ross remained adamant, insisting that 
the photos might make it difficult for the 
Secret Service to protect the President. 

Quietly the newsreel cameramen 
handed over their films for Navy OK. Not 
so Alfonso Muto of International News 
Photos, who bellowed: “Sooner than give 
you the satisfaction of censoring my stuff, 
I'll destroy it.” He exposed his plates to 
the sunlight. So did the other still photog- 
raphers, including Byron (Beano) Rollins 
of the Associated Press, the retiring presi- 
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dent of the White House News Photog- 
raphers Association. 

“There was no censorship,” Ross in- 
sisted the next day to newsmen. “There 
was a question of the President's security 
and, I might have added, of an invasion 
of his privacy.” 

Marshall Andrews of the Washington 
Post challenged: “Right there is a map 
showing every installation on this base 
[including the Winter White House]. 
Makes the security story look a little dim, 
doesn’t it?” 

Stolidly Ross replied: “I take full re- 
sponsibility.” Once the films were devel- 
oped, the newsreel footage showing the 
Winter White House was cut, but not 
the beach scenes. 

Domestic Affair: If the President 
was upset, he didn’t show it. With un- 
ruffled humor Mr. Truman last week: 
> Passed out diplomas to twenty gradu- 
ates of the antisubmarine warfare school, 
remarking to one seaman named Ter- 
rence Truman Smith: “I hope you can 
live your name down.” 
> Conceded that he was losing his battle 
with his waistline. His weight: 176 
pounds, compared with his normal 172 
and his doctor’s goal of 170. 
> Told his press conference that he was 
hopeful and determined that his Fair 
Deal would still be enacted by Congress. 
Politely declining comment on his recent 
rebuffs by Congress, he spoke acidly only 
of the “Dixiecrats,” who, he said, are not 
good Democrats and have really given 
the nation a three-party system. 

It was only after the President ended 
his two-week holiday and flew back to 
Washington for the annual dinner of the 
White House News Photographers Asso- 
ciation that he opened up on the case of 
the Key West photos. He confided that, 
before leaving on vacation, Mrs, Truman 
(the Boss) had warned him: “Don’t you 
have any pictures taken of you in a bath- 
ing suit, One slipped by at Bermuda and 
it’s been a disgrace to the family ever 
since.” 

Far from intending any censorship, he 
explained, Secretary Ross asked for the 
films “only as a matter of safety for me to 
come home.” 


POLITICS: 


Congress 3, Truman 0 


In Washington last week the wise- 
crackers were wisecracking that the 
reason Harry Truman had insisted on call- 
ing the Republican-controlled 80th Con- 
gress “the second worst Congress in 
history” was to leave first place open for 
the Democratic-controlled 81st which was 
swept into office with him last Nov. 2. 

But to the harried Administration sup- 
porters in Congress there was consider- 
ably more truth than humor to the crack. 
For on Tuesday, March 15, Congress had 
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produced three major defeats for the 
Truman program in a single day, and, if 
the temper of the 81st could be judged, 
more setbacks were in the offing. The 
defeats, play by play: 


1—Setback on Filibusters 


The Great Filibuster of 1949 reached 
its final blackout last week. After it was 
over, Scott W. Lucas, who as Demo- 
cratic leader is supposed to be the Sen- 
ate’s master of ceremonies, was dour- 
faced and short-tempered. Angrily he 
confessed that President Truman’s civil- 
rights program didn’t have “a Chinaman’s 
chance.” He admitted that his party’s 
promises of anti-lynching, anti-poll-tax, 
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Wherry: A burial for the filibuster 


anti-discrimination, and anti-segregation 
measures were “practically dead.” 
Actually, Lucas gave up his battle to 
break the filibuster on March 11. It was 
hopeless after the Senate voted 46 to 41 
to upset Vice President Barkley’s ruling 
that a two-thirds vote of the senators 
present could choke off debate on motions 
to take up measures as well as on meas- 
ures themselves (NEWSWEEK, March 21). 
But the armistice terms still had to be ar- 
ranged. And it was not Lucas but the 
Republican floor leader Kenneth S. 
Wherry who did the arranging. A sharp- 
tongued ex-undertaker from Nebraska, 
Wherry proposed as a compromise that 
Senate rules be changed to: 
> Require that cloture could be invoked 
only by “two-thirds of the senators chosen 
and sworn” (normally, a minimum 64 of 
the Senate’s 96 members) instead of a 
simple two-thirds of those present (po- 
tentially, as few as 33 out of a bare 
quorum of 49). 
> Permit this cloture method to be ap- 
plied to everything except a further 
change in rules, which could be filibus- 
tered indefinitely. 


In corridor and cloakroom, Wherry set 
out to sell his proposal to all concerned. 
Vice President Barkley was noncommit- 
tal. Republican Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg was enthusiastic. Wherry proposed 
to Lucas that a coalition of Republicans 
and Administration Democrats push his 
brain child. At first the Democratic leader 
liked the idea. Wherry and Lucas ap- 
pointed a committee to work it out. Point- 
ing out that “you can’t have the play 
without Hamlet,” Wherry got Lucas to 
agree on the addition of two Southerners, 
Richard B. Russell of Georgia and Harry 
F. Byrd of Virginia. Lucas was named 
chairman. 

Together, Lucas and J. Howard Mc- 
Grath, the Democratic National Chair- 
man, telephoned the President in Key 
West. Mr. Truman, whose offhand re- 
mark proposing cloture by majority vote 
had all but doomed his own cause 
(NEwsweEEk, March 14), OK'd the idea 
of a compromise. 

The Wherry Compromise: But 
after Wherry had sold his truce plan to 
the Southerners, who feared that other- 
wise they would someday get an unpal- 
atable gag stuffed down their throats, 
Scott Lucas turned stubborn. Millard E. 
Tydings, Maryland Democrat, counseled: 
“I think Scott ought to take it and take it 
fast.” Lucas agreed only to consider it at 
a caucus of Administration Democrats, 
whose majority promptly vetoed it. Chair- 
man McGrath blurted: “Hell, it’s no 
compromise at all. We are not going to 
compromise in a way that would make 
the cloture rule stiffer than it is now.” 

With rent control and Marshall-plan 
funds crowding onto the Senate calen- 
dar, Lucas saw no alternative but to give 
up the entire fight to change the Senate 
rules at all. He proposed to do that by 
getting the Senate to adjourn and thus 
wipe its slate clean. On the night of 
March 14, Wherry sidled up to Lucas on 
the Senate floor and whispered: “Scott 
we're so close to agreement. Don’t move 
to adjourn. We're missing the opportunity 
of a lifetime. It may be years before we 
can get the Southerners up to this point 
again.” 

Still seeking to adjourn and admit de- 
feat, Lucas asked Allen J. Ellender of 
Louisiana, then engaged in a 12-hour 20- 
minute marathon that broke all Senate 
records for sustained speaking without 
interruption, to yield for a motion to ad- 
journ. Ellender refused. For the first time 
in a decade a majority leader thus proved 
unable even to adjourn the Senate. At 
2:25 a.m. on Black Tuesday, March 15, 
the Senate again recessed. 

Later on Tuesday Wherry made one 
last effort to get Lucas to come along. 
Russell also argued, for the Southerners: 
“We have made all the concessions that 
honorable men should make, and perhaps 
more than prudent men should make.” 
But Lucas still stood firm against com- 
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promise. His attitude all but invited 
Wherry to assume leadership of a com- 
bined Southern-Republican majority of 
the Senate. Wherry grabbed at the reins. 

All that day a petition was‘ circulated 
pledging its signers to vote for the 
Wherry plan. A safe majority signed—52 
senators, including not only 18 Southern- 
ers and 22 Republicans but 12 Northern 
Democrats. Thereafter, it mattered not 
that Lucas accused Wherry of “abject sur- 
render” or that the Republican maverick 
Wayne Morse of Oregon gibed that the 
Wherry coalition constituted “a de facto 
new political party.” Wherry had the 
votes. 

On the night of March 17, the curtain 
fell on the Great Filibuster that had 
lasted since Feb. 28 and monopolized 
123 hours and 57 minutes of the Senate’s 
time. By a vote of 63 to 23, the Senate 
adopted Wherry’s new cloture rule. Not 
only did the Republicans favor it 34-8, 
but the Democrats gave it a resounding 
29-15 margin. 


Significance-- 


Who won what? 

When the cloture rule was first writ- 
ten back in 1917, all that it required for 
cloture was the vote of two-thirds of the 
members present. Even under this fairly 
liberal requirement only two filibusters 
have been broken by cloture in the rule’s 
32-year history: in 1919 on the Versailles 
Treaty and in 1926 on the World Court. 
The reason has always been the same: 
Opponents of the filibuster could never 
muster the required two-thirds of those 
present. 

Now the rule has been changed to re- 
quire two-thirds of the entire Senate 
membership, present or not. Obviously, 
henceforth it will be more difficult than 
ever to stop filibusters by invoking 
cloture. 

On the other hand, the device of fili- 
bustering on Senate motions without fear 
of cloture is now ended with one excep- 
tion—on any future change in the rules. 
Actually, here is what the Southern Sen- 
ators achieved: (1) They gave an inch 
by agreeing to a rules change which 
makes cloture applicable to motions; (2) 
they gained a mile by making cloture 
more difficult to impose under the 
change in the two-thirds provision; and 
(3) they won an iron-clad insurance 
policy on the future by retaining the 
right of endless filibuster to prevent any 
rules changes in the future. 

Clearly, the Administration forces suf- 
fered a major setback. 


2—Setback on Wallgren 


Mon C. Wallgren, ex-senator, ex-gov- 
ernor of Washington, and former na- 
tional amateur billiard champ, last week 
found himself behind that well-known 
ball. His dexterity with the cue went for 
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Byrd: A pigeonhole for Mon W allgren 


nought at the green-baize-covered table 
in the Senate Office Building around 
which thirteen ex-colleagues huddled 
Tuesday morning, March 15. For the 
Senate Armed Services Committee voted 
7 to 6 to table President Truman’s nom- 
ination of Wallgren, his personal friend, 
to be chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. It thus not only re- 
jected Mr. Truman’s judgment, it also 
flouted Senatorial courtesy, the more so 
because Wallgren as senator had served 
on both the old Military Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Truman war-investigating 
committee. 

It was Democratic Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd of Virginia who cast the deciding 
blackball against Wallgren by joining all 
six Republican committeemen in oppos- 
ing him. Byrd’s reasons: 
> “Wallgren does not possess the admin- 
istrative qualifications from the stand- 
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point of training, experience, and com- 
petency to perform the extremely 
important functions” of the resources 
board in planning industrial mobilization, 
stockpiling strategic materials, and relo- 
cating vulnerable industries. 
> The job called for an appointee with 
more experience than Wallgren (a jewel- 
er and optician before he entered poli- 
tics), “a man of the caliber of Bernard 
Baruch without regard for past 
political services or personal friendship.” 
Byrd, however, joined in a vote’to re- 
fute insinuations by Sen. Harry P. Cain 
of Washington that Wallgren had con- 
sorted with Communists (NEWSWEEK, 
March 21). Unanimously the commit- 
tee issued a statement praising Wallgren 
as a “loyal patriotic citizen” who was not 
“sacking in integrity.” But by tabling the 
nomination, it made Wallgren’s confirma- 
tion all but impossible. Only if the Senate 
took the matter out of the committee’s 
hands or if the committee reversed itself 
would this vote of no confidence in the 
policy of government by crony be over- 
turned. 


3—Setback on Rent Control 


The mouse worn by the Democratic 
leadership last week couldn’t have looked 
worse if Joe Louis had hung it there. 
Actually the man behind the haymaker 
was John Bell Williams, 30-year-old Mis- 
sissippi congressman who lost one arm 
as an Air Force pilot in the second world 
war. And he had even telegraphed his 
punch, Five days in advance, he had 
tipped off J. Percy Priest of Tennessee, 
the House Democratic whip, that he 
would seek to amend the pending exten- 
sion of Federal rent control. He wanted a 
provision that the lawmakers of any state, 
city, county, or other political subdivision 
could end rent contro] for their area by 
simple resolution. 

To avert the Williams blow, the House 
leadership—Speaker Sam Rayburn, Ma- 
jority Leader John W. McCormack, Priest, 
and fifteen assistant whips—tried to set 
every Democrat against him. With the 
GOP throwing its full force behind the 
Williams local-option amendment, and 
with President Truman vacationing in 
Florida, the outcome was doubtful. Brent 
Spence, the normally soft-spoken chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, put the issue flatly: “[The amend- 
ment] would result in confusion worse 
confounded, It would gut the bill.” 

Speaker Rayburn himself figured that 
the amendment would be warded off by 
a four-vote eyelash, But the House at 
2:23 p.m., Tuesday, March 15, by a 
vote of 227 to 188, roared approval of 
local option, despite the nominal 262 to 
171 Democratic majority, It was a coali- 
tion of 71 Democrats, mostly Southerners, 
and 156 Republicans who thus, in a sense, 
wrote into law John C, Calhoun’s 125- 
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year-old doctrine of local nullification of 
Federal enactments, Thus amended, the 
rent-control extension passed the House, 
261 to 153. 

Fair Deal Twilight? Enraged by 
the Democratic House’s approval of a 
weaker rent bill than the Republican 80th 
Congress had enacted, some 65 Northern 
Democrats joined in a spontaneous indig- 
nation meeting in a corridor off the House 
floor. The freshmen among them were 
especially noisy, complaining: “We're go- 
ing to be just one-termers unless some- 
thing is accomplished in this 81st Con- 
gress.” 

As the Democrats were thus beset by 
revolt from the North as well as South, 
the former Republican floor leader 
Charles A, Halleck predicted: “This sets 
a pattern for the rest of the session. The 
same thing is going to happen on mini- 
mum wage and Taft-Hartley.” 

In the Senate, whatever hopes the Fair 
Dealers had of undoing the House’s work 
quickly vanished, Led by Burnet R. May- 
bank of South Carolina and John J. Spark- 
man of Alabama, the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee voted to: (1) ex- 
tend rent control only twelve months plus 
‘a three-month period of grace; (2) have 
the Federal government yield jurisdiction 
immediately to any states with rent-con- 
trol laws ready and wishing to activate 
them; (3) permit any state to nullify Fed- 
eral controls, and (4) grant two 5 per 
cent rent increases, on Oct. 1 and on 
April 1, 1950, to all landlords whose rents 
had not already been raised that much. 
Plainly, the Southern-Republican coali- 
tion had plenty of muscle left. 


COMMUNISTS: 


The Shostakovich Gambit 


It started in Poland last summer when 
the Communist-sponsored World Con- 
gress of Intellectuals in Wroclaw turned 
into an anti-United States propaganda 


session. The Cominform was so pleased 
that a permanent “International Liaison 
Committee” was set up in Paris to plan 
similar meetings in other countries. 

The American members of the liaison 
committee were Prof. Harlow Shapley, 
eminent Harvard astronomer, Jo David- 
son, the fellow-traveling sculptor, How- 
ard Fast, Communist Party member and 
writer, and Albert E. Kahn, Communist 
propagandist—all high officials of the 
American Communist front, the National 
Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 
fessions. Kahn rushed home elated. 
Breathlessly he told The Daily Worker 
in an interview that a “U.S. congress of 
intellectuals” would be held “as soon as 
possible.” 

Communists and their fellow travelers 
—suffering ostracism as a result of Soviet 
expansion in Europe, their ouster from 
leadership posts in American labor 
unions, the Chambers-Hiss case, and the 
doleful showing of their Presidential 
candidate Henry A. Wallace—seized on 
the idea. The National Council of Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions went into high 
gear to organize the event. 

The Call: Last January Shapley, as 
National Council chairman, issued a 
world call for “The Cultural and Scien- 
tific Conference for World Peace” to be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City for three days starting 
March 25. 

“The conference,” said Shapley, “will 
voice the noblest sentiments of man- 
kind.” 

But the words of the call itself voiced 
the sentiments of the Communist Party: 
It denounced (1) “the cold-war foreign 
policy” of the United States, (2) “sup- 
port of reactionary and unworkable gov- 
ernments in Greece and China,” (3) the 
failure to continue UNRRA aid, which 
had benefited Iron Curtain countries, 
and (4) the European Recovery Program. 

Busily the council members combed 
America’s cultural and scientific ranks 
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Shapley and Davidson: An annex of the Cominform at the Waldorf-Astoria 
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Russia sends Shostakovich... 


for names to add to the list of “sponsors.” 
If the Communists and their fellow trav- 
elers were to regain any semblance of 
respectability, now was the moment. 

As the weeks wore on, the list of 
“sponsors” grew to 560. But nobody 
knew better than the Communists that 
their plan to rope in innocents had failed. 
For out of the 560 signers not more than 
a mere handful were anything other than 
open party members or the most hard- 
ened fellow travelers. 

Paul Robeson, Negro baritone and in- 
veterate party-liner, was on the list, so 
were John Howard Lawson and Dalton 
Trumbo, the Hollywood writers who 


were convicted of contempt for refusal _ 


to tell a Congressional committee wheth- 
er they were party members; so was 
William Gropper, the Daily Worker car- 
toonist; so was Muriel Draper, an art 
patron and fellow traveler for years 
back; so were scores and scores of others. 

Then the council played its ace. Shap- 
ley announced that Dmitri Shostakovich, 
world-famous Soviet composer, would 
make his first trip to America to attend 
the conference. The story hit the front 
pages, and it hit the State Department 
between the eyes with a major problem: 

With seven Russians, four Poles, five 
Czechoslovaks, five Yugoslavs, five Hun- 
garians, and two Rumanians seeking 
United States visas to add their Iron 
Curtain voices to the anti-United States 
propaganda that the conference intended 
to generate, would not the department 
be playing right into the hands of the 
Soviet propaganda machine if it OK’d 
the visas? On the other hand, if it turned 
them down, couldn’t it be accused of 
suppressing freedom of speech and cul- 
tural exchange in the best Soviet-Com- 
munist style? 

With Eyes Open: Last week the 
State Department announced its deci- 
sion. All would be admitted except the 
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... Dr. Blanding sends regrets 


five Hungarians, and they were being 
excluded only because of Hungary’s oust- 
er of United States Minister Selden 
Chapin and several other American dip- 
lomats. 

The department made it plain, how- 
ever, that it entertained no_ illusions 
about the conference. It declared: 

“The American Government is fully 
aware of the close relationship between 
this conference and the so-called World 
Conference . . . held in Wroclaw .. . 

“The American Government entertains 
no illusions as to the manner in which 
the Communists will attempt to use and 
manipulate the present conference.” 

By the week end several antitotali- 
tarian liberals who had agreed to spon- 
sor the conference in ignorance of its 
true purpose quit. Among them: Dr. 
Sarah Gibson Blanding, president of Vas- 
sar College; Dr. Irwin Edman, professor 
of philosophy at Columbia University; 
and Dr. Lyle Borst, project leader at the 
Brookhaven atomic laboratory. 


AMERICANA: 


Entrepreneuses 


Gary was paying the price of virtue. 
The women’s crusade against vice, which 
shuttered the Indiana steel city’s gam- 
bling houses, poolrooms, blind pigs, and 
brothels (NEwsweEeEk, March 21), simul- 
taneously had made its poker dealers, 
bet takers, slot-machine mechanics, and 
prostitutes jobless. And last week claims 
for unemployment insurance were mount- 
ing. 

Neither the gamblers nor the prosti- 
tutes were likely to get it, however. The 
reasons: (1) No gambling operators were 
listed as employers on the state unem- 
ployment-insurance rolls and (2) prosti- 
tutes were considered “independent con- 
tractors.” 


March 28. 1949 


TAXES: 


Pacifist Rebellion 


Like 50,000,000 other Americans, Mrs. 
Caroline Urie of Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
spent most of last week end fuming over 
her income tax. When she had finished 
figuring out how much she owed the 
United States Treasury for the first quar- 
ter, she wrote out a check for precisely 
32.3 per cent less and mailed it together 
with her statement and a letter of expla- 
nation. 

She had deducted the exact percentage 
of her income tax which the Bureau of 
the Budget estimated in January would 
be spent for national defense, “War and 
preparation for war in the atomic era 
is a crime against humanity .” she 
wrote. “I am fulfilling the responsibil- 
ity implicit in the judgments rendered 
by the representatives of my govern- 
ment at the German and Japanese war 
trials that an individual is obligated to 
refuse to participate in crimes against 
humanity. 

“I do not wish to evade contributing 
my full share toward the welfare of soci- 
ety and am .. . making an outright gift 
of the withheld 32.3 per cent .. . to 
three nonprofit agencies working for 
peace and the abolition of war . . .” 

Then Mrs. Urie listed them: the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, and the War 
Resisters League, all pacifist organiza- 
tions. 

Logie Two Ways: The 75-year-old 
widow of a former medical officer in the 
Navy, Mrs. Urie was a devout Quaker, 
and like all Quakers a pacifist. She had 
worked with Jane Addams, the noted so- 
cial worker and pacifist, at Hull House in 
Chicago and had collaborated with Ar- 





Mrs. Urie: 32.3 per cent for peace 
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thur Ponsonby on his book “Falsehood 
in Wartime.” 

It wasn't the first time she had refused 
to pay taxes to support the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. In 1948 she had deducted 
34.6 per cent of her payments and con- 
tributed it to anti-war organizations. 

The 80th Congress had foiled her by 
cutting taxes in her income bracket so 
that at the end of the year the govern- 
ment owed her money instead of her 
owing the government. This time she 
planned to hold off paving the remainde: 
ot her installments (minus 32.3 per cent) 
until] the last quarter to keep that from 
happening again in the unlikely event 
that the 81st Congress reduced taxes too, 

Mrs. Urie was not alone in refusing to 
pay taxes to support national defense. 
Last week the Rev. A. J. Muste, a Presby- 
terian minister and national secretary of 
Peacemakers, announced that about 150 
other men and women were also on a tax 
strike against the armed forces. 

All that the Internal Revenue Bureau 
could do was to seize the property or 
attach the funds of the balking pacifists. 
So long as they filed returns, it couldn't 
imprison them. 

If the bureau did seize their funds, 
however, several planned to sue. Like 
Mrs. Urie, they would argue that, by 
the very same logic the government had 
used in prosecuting Germans and Japa- 
nese for war crimes, they, as_pacifists, 
were justified in doing what they did. 


, la tl . 
From Mr. Turnip 

In Chicago last week Internal Revenue 
Collector John T. Jarecki reported that 
on Tuesday, fateful March 15, a taxpayer 
had sent him a pint of blood. 


NEW YORK: 
His Father's Footsteps 


Along with his father’s name, looks, 
manner, voice, and charm, 35-year-old 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. also inherited 
his father’s political outlook. New Deal- 
ers not only found the combination irre- 
sistible, they were certain the voters 
would too. Here was literally “another 
Roosevelt”—the New Deal 
dreams. 

During the war young Franklin rose 
from ensign to lieutenant commander and 
earned the Silver Star, the Legion of 
Merit, and the Purple Heart. In 1945, 
when he squeezed his 6-feet-4 into his 
1940 civvies, his friends started getting 
him ready to follow in his father’s political 
footsteps, Former Lt. Gov. Charles Poletti 
of New York took him into his law firm 
and under his political wing. 

Franklin plunged into the American 
Veterans Committee, where he worked 
closely with his mother’s protégé Joseph 
P. Lash, the onetime pro-Communist 
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ATIFICATION of the Atlantic Pact 
R is as nearly assured as any action 
by the Senate can be in advance of 
the final vote. In negotiating this 


treaty, as in writing the Charter of the 
United Nations, the State Department 
worked in close liaison with the For- 


through 


eign Relations committee, 
Senators Connally and Van- 
denberg. 

The chief stumbling block 
for the American draftsmen 
has been surmounted. That 
was how to reconcile the 
right of Congress to de- 
clare war with the con- 
clusion of a military alliance 
in time of peace. There is 
weighty evidence that the 
authors of the Constitution 
did not intend the first to stand as a 
barrier to the second. But if the issue 
had been joined head-on, a prolonged 
Constitutional debate in the Senate 
would have been unavoidable. 


HE final text acknowledges, by im- 
"t eitestion, the right of Congress to 
declare war. It reserves to each signa- 
tory the right to decide what action 
“it deems necessary, including armed 
force,” if any of the signatories is 
subjected to an armed attack. It says 
further that the signatories shall carry 
out the provisions of the treaty “in 
accordance with their respective con- 
stitutional processes.” 

In the event of an armed attack on 
any of them, however, all parties to 
the treaty are bound to take the ac- 
tions necessary to “restore and main- 
tain the security of the North Atlantic 
area.” This is the supreme commit- 
ment. If the attack were major—an 
invasion by the Red Army, for ex- 
ample—obviously armed forces would 
be needed to fulfill the pledge. A Con- 
gress which refused, under such cir- 
cumstances, to declare a state of war 
would be welshing on the contract. 

Some senators who are favorable to 
the treaty would like to “soft-pedal” 
the central fact that it binds the 
United States to go to war in the event 
of a major armed attack on any party 
to the pact. Their motive is to mollify 
minorities of their constituents. Some 
of the Senate leaders may be tempted 
in the same direction, by the hope of 
shortening the debate and making the 








Plain Talk on the Pact 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


vote for ratification as nearly unani- 
mous as possible. 

Such tactics would impair, if not de- 
stroy, the value of the treaty. It is 
intended to be a binding defensive 
military alliance. Any attempt to show 
that it is less than that—that it contains 
loopholes or escape clauses—would 
tend to defeat its purpose, 
which is to make it clear 
beyond all possible doubt 
that if the Soviet Union re- 
sorts to armed aggression 
against any party to the 
treaty it must fight all of 
them, including the United 
States. 

Outright isolationist op- 
position to the treaty may 
be noisy but will not be 
important in the Senate. The isolation- 
ist bloc, already too weak to stop the 
Marshall plan last year, suffered heavy 
casualties in the 1948 primaries and 
elections. Some other senators are feel- 
ing their way toward an indirect at- 
tack, via the bill to authorize the gift 
of weapons and military supplies to 
the European partners. This legisla- 
tion is separate from the treaty, of 
course. The treaty does not require us 
to send military equipment to Europe; 
nor does it require us to maintain our 
own military establishment at any 
particular level. It does, however, com- 
mit all signatories to “mutual aid” as 
well as “self-help” in maintaining and 
developing their “individual and col- 
lective capacity to resist armed attack.” 

Under present circumstances, such 
“mutual aid” calls for the gift or loan 
of arms by the United States. The Ad- 
ministration intends to put the military 
assistance bill before Congress before 
the Senate debates the treaty—not only 
to avoid later charges of concealment 
but because it believes the modest pro- 
gram proposed will weaken the in- 
direct opposition to the treaty. 


His “Lend-Lease” program may be 
"eshenal or decreased in later 
years. Congress will decide this, just 
as it decides what we should spend on 
our own military establishment. How- 
ever, at present, gift or loan of some 
arms is necessary to put substance into 
the treaty. Any senator unwilling to 
take that step should, in honesty, vote 
against the treaty also. 
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youth leader grown older and anti-Com- 
munist. He joined Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. He took part in the Eisen- 
hower-for-President boom. He served on 
Mayor William O’Dwyer’s Committee on 
Unity. 

Te Congress? Al] this was merely 
preparatory to running for office. As 
early as 1946 Franklin’s friends discussed 
running him for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for governor of New York but dis- 
missed the idea as premature. Then they 
played with the thought of promoting 
him for lieutenant governor, They finally 
settled on the race for the state Senate, 
only to discover that he could not meet 
the residential requirements. 

During the 1948 campaign Franklin 
Jr. was offered Democratic nominations 
for Congress in both the Bronx and 
Brooklyn, but personal affairs prevented 
him from accepting. 

Last week, his affairs cleared up, 
Franklin announced his candidacy for 


STATEMENT OF INTENTIONS 


European 


First term for F.D.R. Jr.? 


representative from New York’s Twen- 
tieth Congressional District, the seat left 
vacant by the death of Sol Bloom (News- 
WEEK, March 14). With Liberal Part: 
support assured, he was seeking the 
Democratic nomination as well. Tam- 
many greeted the announcement with 
something less than fervor. Franklin was 
not an organization man, and in Tam- 
many regularity is the supreme virtue. 

However, one Tammany leader, Rob- 
ert B. Blaikie, did come out for Franklin, 
as did Mayor O’Dwyer and former Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman, And Franklin’s po- 
litical mentors declared that when the 
county committee met to pick the candi- 
date they would demand a roll-call vote. 
They were confident that few Tammany 
leaders would dare to vote in public 
against the son of F.D.R. 


Newsweek, March 28, 1949 
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Wouldn't you rather 





drink Four Roses? 


Fine Blended Whiskey. 90.5 proof. 60% grain neutral spirits. 
Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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sports decks, are gay, bright and informal. Zestful travel experiences . S.S. URUGUAY 
— superb shipboard comforts .. S.S. ARGENTINA 


gala cruise activities . . . all Sailing Fortnightly from New York 
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McCormack Lines’ Good Neigh- 
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planned shore excursions fill every hour 
Libraries (above) are quiet, serene and restful. with interest. 


Staterooms (below) .are roomy and comfortable. 
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Outdoor tiled swimming pools (left) adjoin broad sun and sports decks (right). 
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EUROPE: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





The Weak Spot in the Pact 


Even as Western European powers 
greeted the Atlantic Pact with a fanfare 
of approval, a group of worried represen- 
tatives of these same powers gathered 
behind closed doors in London. They 
were the members of the Council of the 
Western Union defense pact between 
France, Britain, and Benelux. They knew 
Articles 5 and 6 of the Atlantic treaty 
(see map) were as clear as the crossed 
target lines on a bombing map. But they 
also knew that the references for making 
Articles 5 and 6 effective were still only 
so many words on the handsome docu- 
ments that would be signed in Washing- 
ton next month. Not a single additional 
propeller would turn nor a single extra 





ARTICLE V 

The parties agree that an armed 
attack against one or more of them 
in Europe or North America shall 
be considered an attack against 
them all . . . they agree that, if such 
an armed attack occurs, each . 
will assist the party or parties so 
attacked by taking forthwith, in- 
dividually and in concert with the 
other parties, such action as it 





deems necessary, including the use 


bayonet gleam in the defense of Europe 
until action was taken: to carry out the 
pact’s provisions calling on the signatories 
to “maintain and develop their individual 
and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack” and to set up an Atlantic Defense 
Committee. 

The Atlantic alliance had immediate 
meaning largely in terms of Russia’s re- 
action against it. Along with the fanfares 
of approval came a dull drum roll of warn- 
ing. Newspaper headlines beat it out: 
IRAN FEARS RUSSIA PLANS OCCUPATION- 
REFUGEE ALBANIANS SAY RUSSIANS PRE- 
PARE FRONTIERS TO FIGHT TITO—SWEDEN 
CAN FIGHT ALONE, CHIEF SAYs, Moscow 
proclaimed that the treaty was a “weapon 
of the aggressive policy of the ruling 
circles in the United States,” and issued 
an ominous warning to Finland against 
being drawn into the “imperialist” bloc. 

Worry in the West: What would 
Russia do? The pact symbolized the fail- 
ure of Russia’s postwar diplomacy, which 
lay behind the recent shifts of Politburo 
officials, As much as anything, the ob- 
jective of Soviet diplomacy had been to 
keep the Western Powers divided. Now 
the Atlantic Pact had brought the de 
mocracies together. A sudden blow at 


Iran, Yugoslavia, or especially Finland 
would unite the West even more and 
might bring the pact into operation. 

However—the Kremlin knows that the 
Atlantic powers have a common point of 
military, economic, and political weak- 
ness: Germany. The French representa- 
tive at the Western Union meeting in 
London neatly put his finger on the mili- 
tary weakness: A strategy which sacri 
fices Germany to Russia may ensure the 
loss of the war in advance. The French 
therefore intend to propose an Atlantic 
General Staff committed to the defense 
not of the Rhine as at present but of the 
Elbe. 

In the economic field, long-standing 
differences on Germany. continued to 
divide the Western Powers last week. In 
London negotiations were resumed ove 
the recommendations of the Humphrey 
Committee, appointed by the Economic 





ARTICLE VI 

For the purpose of Article 5 an 
armed attack on one or more of the 
parties is deemed to include an 
armed attack On the territory of 
any of the parties in Europe or 
North America, on the Algerian 
Departments of France, on the oc- 
cupation forces of any party in 
Europe, on the islands under the 
jurisdiction of any party in the 
North Atlantic area north of the 








of armed force, to restore and main- 
tain the security of the North At- 
lantic area. 












Articles V and VI were the key Atlantic Pact clauses binding the eight accepted signatories (solid color), the four 
prospective members (shaded), and two possible members connected through a Mediterranean pact (dotted). 


Tropic of Cancer or on the vessels 
or aircraft in this area of any of 
the parties. 
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Famous First, Russian Style: This picture from an exhibit at the 
Central House of Aviation in Moscow, purports to show Alexander 
Mozhaisky (inset) flying the world’s first airplane, a steam-engined 
craft of his own invention, near St. Petersburg on July 20, 1882, 
21 years before the Wright brothers’ first flight at Kitty Hawk. 


Cooperation Administration to survey the 
dismantling of German plants for repara- 
tions. The committee had recommended 
the retention of 167 plants. The British 
had been irritated when the question was 
first raised by the United States last fall. 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin had told 
his colleagues: “I won't be ’ustled.” Now 
again both the British and French re- 
fused to be hustled. They brought up 
tentative American proposals for reviv- 
ing such prohibited and restricted Ger- 
man industries as aluminum, ball bear- 
ings, and shipbuilding. The result: The 
negotiations were extended to Washing- 
ton and Paris as well as London. 

In politics, the Western Powers con- 
tinued their fruitless efforts to write an 
occupation statute for the future West- 
ern German state. In Bonn, the Germans 
continued their equally fruitless efforts 
to write a constitution for Western Ger- 
many that would fit the divergent ideas 
of the three occupying powers. The 
Americans angrily charged the French 
with deliberately obstructing this work. 
(In Berlin, however, the three military 
governments this week jointly announced 
the outlawing of the Soviet-backed Ost- 
mark, to make the Western Deutsche- 
mark the sole legal tender in the western 
sectors of the city. Within a few hours 
the Ostmark lost more than half its value.) 

Obstruction in the East: What 
would Russia do? Both the foregoing 
background and the Soviets’ own actions 
indicated Moscow would attempt to ob- 
struct the Atlantic Pact by playing on 
Western disunity in Germany. German 
Communists outdid Moscow in denounc- 
ing the pact as a move to involve Eu- 
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rope in an imperialist war. As a contrast 
they unleashed their own propaganda 
campaign for a meeting of Western and 
Eastern Germans at Brunswick, in the 
British zone. The proposal: to discuss a 
unified German state that would by in- 
ference be neutral between the West and 
the East. The Communists appointed a 
60-man delegation, while the Soviet 
Army paper, the Tiagliche Rundschau, 
warned the Bonn constitution makers 
that refusal to attend the meeting would 
be “equal to treason to the national in- 
terests of Germany.” On March 19 the 
Red-run People’s Council in Berlin fol- 
lowed up this propaganda by adopting a 
constitution for the entire Reich. 

At the same time two non-Communist 
Germans associated with the Soviets 
showed up in the Western zones. They 
were Dr. Rudolf Nadolny, onetime Ger- 
man Ambassador to Moscow, and Otto 
Nuschke, a leading member of the con- 
servative Christian Democratic Party in 
the Soviet zone. With Western conserva- 
tive leaders they held conferences om- 
inous enough to disturb Foreign Secre- 
tary Bevin. The Soviets have also been 
encouraging the so-called Nauheim group 
in the American zone which advocates a 
Reich neutral between East and West. 


Significance-- 

The United States is well aware that 
Germany is the weak spot in the Atlantic 
Pact. Washington is therefore making a 
concerted effort to draft a new and in- 
vigorated German policy as a means of 
implementing the pact. It is for this pur- 
pose that George Kennan, chief of the 
State Department’s planning section, is 


now visiting Germany. This is also the 
meaning of (1) the appointment of Rob- 
ert Murphy, former diplomatic adviser to 
General Clay, as head of the new Ger- 
man-Austrian division in the State De- 
partment and (2) the plan to name a 
civilian high commissioner in the Reich. 

The immediate political problem is to 
end Allied disunity over German policy. 
In practice, that means bringing the 
French into line. As a first step the State 
Department will launch a vigorous dip- 
lomatic campaign aiming at the achieve- 
ment of close Franco-German cooperation 
or even an alliance between them. After 
discussing the program with an American 
official, a Frenchman remarked wryly: 
“This will make Laval look like a piker.” 

Behind the new drive toward a Franco- 
German alliance is American fear that 


_ - the British after their 1940 experiences 


will be none too eager to send more than 
a token force to the Continent in case of 
trouble. There is also considerable skepti- 
cism as to France’s ability or even desire 
to resist Soviet aggression. But American 
policymakers feel that 40,000,000 French- 
men supported by an equal number of 
Western Germans might be able to hold 
the Russians at the Elbe. United States 
officials deny they intend to pressure 
France into acquiescence, But there is 
little doubt that when French Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman comes to Wash- 
ington in April to sign the Atlantic Pact, 
he will hear some powerful arguments 
in favor of a “more reasonable” French 
attitude toward Germany. 

As a practical measure toward making 
Germany a contributing member of the 
Western European defense system, the 
United States is determined to win 
French and British agreement to the 
Humphrey Committee recommendations. 
The report advocates increasing Ger- 
many’s steelmaking capacity to approxi- 
mately 14,000,000 tons per year (present 
production limit: 10,700,000 tons). This 
means leaving nearly all the 3,270,000 
tons of steel capacity now scheduled for 
dismantling. ECA officials feel that with 
less capacity Western Germany not only 
cannot make a proper contribution to the 
European economy but that it cannot 
even achieve self-sufficiency. 


Punproof 


As a more than absolute ruler, Stalin 
never has to worry about actions that 
might give his political opponents ma- 
terial for puns or wisecracks. Therefore 
it was without concern that he allowed 
the new Saratov-Moscow gas pipeline to 
be named after him last week. 


Bearish 


Not the bear that walks like a man, 
but a bear that rode a bicycle crossed the 
border from the Russian zone into West- 
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movements complete without interruption! 





Musical works in their natural length . . . with no pauses except those Complete works on one record 
the composer planned himself . . . that’s the supreme and unique con- —_(up to 50 minutes)! 

tribution which the Columbia LP Record makes to. your musical Highest Fidelity! 

pleasure. Now sit back and enjoy a complete symphony, an entire 
Broadway musical . . . on one record . . . so faithfully reproduced that 
it includes every sound audible to the normal human ear. With the 
new record changers, you can hear up to 4 hours of continuous music Saves storage space! 

.-. with Columbia's great artists at their uninterrupted best! See your Nonbreakable! 

dealer for the latest classical and popular LP releases ... discover for Over 600 LP selections now 
yourself the many wonders of LP: available. New releases monthly! 


33% rpm—the “professional” speed! 


More music for your money! 





The Ultimate in Recorded Music, the finest phonograph record ever manufactured 
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ern Germany at Vorsfelde last week. Five 
more bears followed, one on a scooter. 
They all had travel permits, which the 
border police dutifully stamped and coun- 
tersigned in Russian and English. Two 
bears ran off and climbed a tree, but 
eventually all were herded aboard a train 
to continue their journey to a circus in 
Western Germany. 


TREATY: 


Hope of the West 


‘The lights are going up again.” 

With this reversal of Sir Edward Grey’s 
famous 1914 remark, The London Daily 
Mail hailed the Atlantic Pact. As if to 
make the symbolism real, the Labor gov- 
ernment gave permission for the electric 
signs in Piccadilly Circus—turned off be- 
cause of the fuel shortage—to be relit 
beginning April 2. And all over the West- 
ern world, despite Communist diatribes, 
the Atlantic Pact made hope blaze like 
a neon sign. 

Britain: Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin received one of the greatest ova- 
tions of his career when he presented the 


The pact will confer upon its members 
the sentry’s peace of mind . . . Until the 
angry tide of Communist suspicion re- 
cedes to the level of sanity, the Atlantic 
Pact must serve as a dike behind which 
the industrious peoples of the West may 
till their fields in peace.” 

France: Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman said in a radio address out- 
lining the pact: “We are obtaining what 
we hoped for vainly between the two 
wars. The United States recognizes there 
can be neither peace nor security for 
America if Europe is in danger.” Despite 
Communist outbursts charging that the 
government wants “to sell French blood 
to American millionaires,” the govern- 
ment felt so sure of itself that it did not 
even schedule a parliamentary debate on 
the pact before its signing on April 4. A 
debate on formal ratification will be held 
after the signing. 

Benelux: The three smaller members 
of the five-power Brussels-pact group 
which became the nucleus for the Atlantic 
alliance had long since made up their 
own minds, But, like their larger con- 
ferees, they were struck by the boldness 
of the departure in American policy. Both 





} 


Acme 


An Italian Communist bleeds for Russia in riots against the Atlantic Pact 


pact to Parliament with the words: “This 
is the first time that the United States has 
ever felt able to contemplate entering 
into commitments in peacetime for joint 
defense with Europe, and it is a most 
famous historical undertaking.” 

The press joined in a remarkable 
national display of thanksgiving. The 
Manchester Guardian summed it up: 
“There's all the difference in the world 
between the disciplined vigilance of the 
sentry with a field telephone at his elbow 
and the desperate watchfulness of the 
lonely scout; the sentry enjoys a peace 
of mind that the scout can never know. 
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Paul-Henri Spaak, Premier and Foreign 
Minister of Belgium, and Dirk U. Stikker, 
Foreign Minister of the Netherlands, 
welcomed the United States’ new role in 
Europe. 

Canada: Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent, while considering the new al- 
liance “second best” to a strong United 
Nations, commended it to Parliament 
in Ottawa as “of vital importance for the 
protection of Canada [and] ‘the preserva- 
tion of peace.” 

Seandinavia: In a decision as revo- 
lutionary as that of the United States, 
Norway had abandoned its traditional 


neutrality and had become, in effect, a 
charter member of the Atlantic alliance 
by signifying its adherence even before 
the treaty was finally drafted. Although 
the eleven Communist members of the 
Parliament voted against him (while 21 
others abstained), Foreign Minister Hal- 
vard M. Lange had won overwhelming 
approval of his decision and thereby 
pointed out a way which neighboring 
Denmark hastened to follow. As Danish 
Foreign Minister Gustav Rasmussen re- 
turned to Copenhagen from treaty dis- 
cussions in Washington, it was virtually 
certain that his country would become a 
member, bringing its highly strategic de- 
pendency of Greenland with it. 

Italy: Of the three remaining powers 
so far invited to join the alliance, Italy, 
cursed with an immense Communist mi- 
nority, faced the gravest threat of internal 
conflict. Communist deputies, filibuster- 
ing against the government's decision to 
accept the invitation, inflicted the longest 
session in history (52 hours) on their 
colleagues before going down to a 342- 
to-170-vote defeat. Insults flung across 
the chamber between Communist and 
Christian Democratic deputies led to a 
free-for-all fistfight in which more than 
100 members took part. Communist-led 
mobs demonstrated in the streets of 
Rome, Milan, and other cities. The left- 
wing Socialist leader Pietro Nenni de- 
claimed: “The fight against the Atlantic 
Pact doesn’t end but begins with today’s 
vote. We shall do everything in our pow- 
er to make its application impossible.” 

Portugal and Iceland: Both Portu- 
gal and Iceland, the former speaking also 
for the strategic Azores Islands, were 
weighing the responsibilities and privi- 
leges of membership. Icelandic Foreign 
Minister Bjarni Benediktsson, negotiating 
in Washington, and Portuguese Foreign 
Minister José Caeiro da Matta, talking 
with the American ambassador in Lisbon, 
were both worried about the same thing: 
whether they would have to make peace- 
time bases available to the United States 
if they joined the alliance. 

Turkey and Greece: Neither a can- 
didate for the Atlantic alliance, both 
Turkey and Greece were already receiv- 
ing American military aid under the Tru- 
man Doctrine and were likely to be the 
first members of a Mediterranean alli- 
ance when such a group comes into be- 
ing paralleling the Atlantic Pact. Their 
foreign ministers had both visited West- 
ern capitals to peddle the project. 


IRAN: 


Goose Flesh 


Possible Russian reaction to the At- 
lantic Pact gave Iran the jitters. Even be- 
fore the pact was signed, an Iranian 
spokesman in New York charged Russia 
with renewing “unfriendly tactics.” In 
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My Boss Was Using the 
Wrong Approach! 








“Time and again he gave pep talks to the office staff... asking for more 
accuracy, more speed and less overtime hours. He called us ‘careless’ and 
even made threats about stenos who ‘can’t do a full day's work without 
expensive overtime.’ He just didn’t realize what noise in an office can do 
to good personnel. In a very short time you get nervous, jumpy and 
irritable. The incessant pecking of little sounds piles up into one constant 
din... draining energy and destroying efficiency. Yesterday's pep talk was 
cut short when I stuck my neck out and told the boss the real truth!” 





‘Yin the Fellow he 
called for he(p! 





“The very next day I was called in and asked to quiet the place as soon as 
I could. It was done at night while the office was empty. Next morning 
the staff was delighted and grateful for the serene quiet which greeted 
their ears. And who am I? 

“I'm a member of the largest and most experienced Sound Conditioning 
organization in the country. With over 200,000 Acousti-Celotex ceiling 
installations completed ... more than any other company in the business 
... not a single one has failed to make good ! We supply the proper materials 
for every kind of Sound Conditioning job. If you are interested in increas- 
ing production efficiency, I'd like to give you a free analysis.” 


GUARANTEED 


OFFICES, stores, schools, banks, churches, and factories from Only Celotex has back of it the years of scientific research, 
coast to coast are already enjoying the benefits of modern the nationwide organization and quality-proved products 
Sound Conditioning. Acousti-Celotex, for example, can im- which enable your distributor to guarantee his wagk, his ma- 
mediately increase personnel efficiency up to 10%, cut em- terials, his Sound Conditioning techniques. For information 
ployee turnover, save time and money...daily! And youcan and the name of your local Acousti-Celotex distributor in 
paint Acousti-Celotex repeatedly, without reducing its superior the United States or Canada, write The Celotex Corporation, 
sound absorbing efficiency! 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


FOR OFFICES + FACTORIES + BANKS + SCHOOLS + CHURCHES + STORES + HOTELS + AND HOSPITALS 














When One Will Do! 


Here’s the modern, dual-purpose case that holds 
one suit and a complete change of clothes with 
enough room left over to carry the contents of 
any brief bag! 

Its outside drop front compartment holds the 
one suit, without wrinkling, as well as ties and 
handkerchiefs. Inside of case has two compart- 
ments; a large center one which holds a port- 
folio, as well as other business material, and a 
second hidden compartment which has ample 
room for a Dopp-Kit, shirts, and miscellaneous 
personal iterns. Unusually lightweight. Rugged 
steel frame construction. Truly, the gift that 
makes business trips a pleasure. At better stores, 
or write for name of nearest dealer. 


the amazing 


BRIEF- MASTER. 


Combination One Suiter 
and Brief Bag 


DOPP-KIT 


Toilet Case 


Holds all necessary toilet articles and ac- 
cessories. Opens wide, stays open. Closes 
snug and flat. Waterproof lining. Choice 
leathers. Look for the ““Dopp-Kit”’ trade- 
mark, guarantee of the finest toilet kit. 





Mfd. by CHARLES DOPPELT & CO., INC. 
2024 S$. Wabash Ave. * Dept. N * Chicago 16 
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Washington the Iranian ambassador 
pressed Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
for a public declaration reiterating Ameri- 
can interest in the safety and integrity of 
Iran and its Middle East neighbors. 

Some such statements have already 
been made and others are likely to fol- 
low. However, the State Department was 
not impressed by Iran’s jitters. The So- 
viet Ambassador to Iran, Ivan Sadchikoff, 
has become a model of diplomatic cor- 
rectness. The sporadic military demon- 
strations the Soviets used to make on 
their side of the border have been discon- 
tinued, and no concentrations 
of troops or tanks have been 
observed. 

Some published reports 
described the “frantic” dis- 
patches on the Russian dan- 
ger in Iran sent to the State 
Department by United States 
Ambassador John Wiley. 
Washington received two mes- 
sages from Wiley last week 
which could have been called 
“frantic.” Both demanded the 
urgent dispatch of bathroom 
fixtures badly needed for the 
Teheran Embassy. 


UN: 
Blue-Plate Special 


The budget-conscious Unit- 
ed Nations, often a target for 
economy-minded critics, 
moved to appease them last 
week. UN employes who en- 
tertain official guests were given these 
expense-account limits: Lunch — host, 
$1.50; guest, $2.50. Dinner—host, $2.50; 
guest, $4. Bar—$1.50 each. 


BRITAIN: 


Austerity, Continued 


“Lor,” said the char sarcastically as she 
bustled into the household last Friday 
morning, “you'll ’ave to ’elp me fetch me 
meat ration. I won't be able to ’andle 
such a big parcel myself.” 

Beginning March 27, reported Fred 
Vanderschmidt, ‘ chief of NEWSWEEK’s 
London bureau, the charwoman, and 
everyone else in Britain, will get about 14 
cents’ worth of fresh meat weekly. The 
average ration will be about half a pound 
of medium-priced meat, supplemented by 
little slabs of corned beef (about 3 cents’ 
worth). If anyone wants to splurge on 
more expensive meat, he can have two 
small lamb chops or 5 ounces of steak. 

Disenchanted Disinflation: Just 
before the jolt of the meat-ration cut, 
the appetites of 50,000,000 Britons for 
a return to normal had been whetted by 
two developments: 

1—Everybody was told to tear up his 


clothing ration book. Hereafter no cou- 
pons will be needed for any article of 
wearing apparel or household use—shirts, 
socks, dresses, sheets, or curtains. 

2—The government’s third annual Eco- 
nomic Survey was issued in both standard 
and “popular” versions. The many pages 
of print boiled down to this: Britain 
would now be paying its own way in the 
world if all currencies and commodities 
could be freely exchanged. But because 
of the dollar shortage, Marshall-plan aid 
is still essential to preserve the nation’s 
slim hard-currency reserves. Moreover, 





International 


Britons’ clothing is derationed but dear 


Britons must continue to work harder and 
more skillfully and practice continued 
self-restraint (austerity) in order to earn 
more and more dollars by selling more 
and more goods to Americans. 

In practice, the two events dovetailed. 
Aside from the carefree feeling of being 
able to rip up the hated little red cloth- 
ing coupon books (Britons were adjured 
to save the scraps for paper salvage col- 
lectors), the end of clothing rationing 
had little effect on business. “Disinflation” 
meant that taxes were so high and wide 
spread that there was little money let 
for personal purchases. Housewives gath 
ered wistfuily around sheet and towel 
counters and priced such things as cotton 
dresses and blouses, but actual sales were 
not much higher than usual. 

The Economic Survey hinted broadly. 
moreover, that Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Sir Stafford Cripps was planning 
no major relief from taxation in the an- 
nual budget which he will open on April 
6. The popular version of the survey, an 
attractively printed, plainly written book- 
let full of photographs, charts, and car- 
toons (including one of Sir Stafford him- 
self walking a tightrope), wound up with 
an anti-spending appeal: “The wiser way 
is to hold back a little longer, to make do 
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and mend, to agree to limit our incomes 
to keep prices steady, to release . . . re- 
sources for export.” 

Significance-- 

Critics say that the survey may be too 
optimistic about maintaining high export 
sales, in view of the returning buyers’ 
market in hard-currency areas, greater 
competition from other exporting coun- 
tries, and new import restrictions adopted 
by a number of countries. 

There is also criticism from economists 
that the survey banks on higher produc- 
tion, greater efficiency, and bigger dollar- 
earning exports without planning any ef- 
fective means of getting these things. 
Finally, many analysts look doubtfully at 
the indications that the government will 
provide no major incentives during the 
coming year, either in the form of more 
goods to buy at lower prices or in relief 
from taxes, 


Just Learning 


A young man summoned to court in 
the town of Woking had a unique answer 
when asked whether he was the father 
of an unmarried girl’s child. According to 
The Woking Herald he wrote to the 
court: “I don’t know whether or not I am 
the father of the child. I am only an ap- 
prentice.” 


Straight Scotch 


Even Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled 
might hae wi’ Montgomery blushed, if 
they had heard the tribute paid them by 
the field marshal at a meeting last week 
in London. Montgomery explained: “The 
Scottish fighting man is tough and hard, 
possibly more so than the average Eng- 
lish soldier. This may well be because he 
is still somewhat uncivilized. Torture lin- 
gered on in Scotland, and also the burn- 
ing of witches, long after it was abolished 
in the south. Maybe the hardier climate 
has something to do with it, or the fact 
that 4,000,000 Scots have been trying 
since the union [with England] to hold 
their own with 36,000,000 English.” 


Britain’s Best-Dressed 


Tailor and Cutter magazine, the sar- 
torial arbiter of Savile Row, toppled one 
idol and elevated another last week in its 
spring listings of Britain’s best- and 
worst-dressed men. 

To the “year’s big disappointment,” 
Anthony Eden, it awarded “its highly un- 
welcome order of the Dead Needle.” In 
a shocked tone, the magazine quoted 
Eden as saying he didn’t even have a 
tailor any more and chided him for ac- 
tual shabbiness. 

The tailors’ new darling, however, was 
the young Marquess of Milford Haven, 
frequent night-club companion of Prin- 
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You press the keys of the Hammond 
Organ and you know. 


There is more to life than money, and 
work, and worry. There is music. Rich 
and expressive. Full of color and feeling. 
And you're playing it. 

The clear call of the brasses, the quick 
cry of the strings, the mellow laughter 
of woodwinds, all rise and fall at your 
command. You're playing the Hammond 
Organ. Your Hammond Organ in your 
own home! 


Does it sound like a dream? It can be 
very real. It is easy to learn to play the 
Hammond Organ. 


If you can play the piano, 
you can quickly learn to play the 
Hammond Organ 
Anyone who is an average piano player 
or who can read simple music can quickly 
learn to play the Hammond Organ. A 
few lessons won’t make you a_ profes- 
sional performer, but they will enable 
you to express yourself in music as you 


never have done before. 


And the Hammond Organ doesn’t 
cost nearly as much as you think it does! 


Costs no more 

than most fine pianos! 
You can enjoy the music of a great organ 
for no more than you'd pay for a fine 
piano. You have no installation problem 
with the Hammond Organ. It’s at home 
in any living room. You merely plug it 
into an electric outlet and play. 

The Hammond Organ is proved by 
years of satisfactory performance in 
thousands of churches and homes. It is 
the world’s most widely-used complete 
organ and is the only organ in the world 
that can’t get out of tune. 

Why wait any longer? 

Mail the coupon now! 
For complete details about the Hammond 
Organ, for the name of the dealer nearest 
you where you can see, hear, and play 


this magnificent instrument, send the 
coupon now. 


HIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 


Ete t= 4207 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
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MALIGNE LAKE, acclaimed by wor 
ellers “the most beautiful anywhere” 
one of Jasper Park’s scenic splendors. 


at the mighty glaciers of the Columbia 
Golf, ride, fish, camera-shoot wild g 





Id trav- merely loaf. Swim in 72° water in the outdoor 


, is just 2001 at Canadian National’s Jasper Park Lodge. 

Marvel ee now for a glorious Canadian Rockies 
Icefie - vacation. (Season i. ns June 8th! Accommo- 
ame, dation 650 guests.) 


"Youll fall willie with, JASPER |" 














travel compa 


Canada’s 10 


“We'll tell y 





ALASKA CRUISE! Ten unforgettable 
days on Canadian National's smart new 
cruise ship, S.S. Prince George, sailing 
the smooth, spectacular “inside pass- 
age’. Fiords, totem poles, glaciers. 
Shipboard fun and relaxation. First 
sailing June 17th, 


%* Here they are, the 10 Top Vacations 
as revealed in a 1948 survey of U.S. 
travel preferences Alaska Cruise 
British Columbia @ Canadian Rockies 
Cross-Canada Rail Tour @ Eastern 
Cities and the Laurentians @ Gaspé in 
Quebec @ Lake of the Woods @ Mari- 
time Provinces @ Highlands of Ontario 
Winnipeg and Hudson Bay. Choose 
your vacation—then have your nearest 
Canadian National office plan it for you. 
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(IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES ) 


Your VACATION begins the minute you board the train... 
Jasper-bound. Armchair comfort, deft hospitality, interesting 


nions—they are all part of the pleasure of 


travelling the Scenic Route through Canada by the Continental 
Limited. From California and anywhere West, from New York 
and anywhere East, go Canadian National. Take your choice of 


most popular vacations—see your local Canadian 


National office, listed below. 


ou where and take you there.” 


VACATION ANYWHERE IN CANADA, visiting 
friendly cities, new playground areas... with Canadian 
National your host all the way. “Name” trains. Direct 
service from principal U.S. cities. Come along! 


como 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Canadian National offices in U.S.—Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- | 
cinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 

York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, 

St. Lovis, Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill St., Montreal, 

No passports required of U.S. Citizens. 
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cess Margaret and Sharman Douglas, 
daughter of the United States Ambassa- 
dor. The magazine nodded approvingly 
at his “nice jacket with a very fashionable 
shoulder line and lapels that are correctly 
long and narrow.” It also OK'd his 
“Windsor knot” necktie without saying 
that the marquess had been taught to tie 
it by American newspapermen. 

Tailor and Cutter presented a qualified 
bouquet to Princess Elizabeth’s husband, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, It admitted his 
clothes were smart and comfortable but 
said they lacked the “individual touches 
so typical of the Duke of Windsor.” It 
added with a suppressed shudder that he 
hardly ever wore a hat. 

The year’s “Sartorial Bird” was awarded 
without hesitation to Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin, Tailor and Cutter said it 
could not begin to criticize his getup “as 
there are only 48 more pages in this 
issue.” 


Sires on Siring 

“The Medical Union have said they 
are prepared to limit the number of in- 
seminations from one donor at one time 
to 100. That means that . . . a man may 
be siring 100 boys and girls at one time.” 

This Arabian Nights prospect was 
raised before the House of Lords last 
week during a discussion of artificial in- 
semination. It presented some difficult 
questions: Are the offspring of an anony- 
mous donor legitimate? Has the woman 
committed adultery? When test-tube 
children, half-brother and half-sister, 
later meet and marry, “what is going to 
happen to the next generation?” 

Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was for outlawing the whole 
business, but the Marquess of Reading 
feared that, like Prohibition in the United 
States, “any attempt to make a practice 
of this kind a criminal offense would 
merely have the effect . . . of driving it 
underground.” 

“If the donor’s identity is discovered,” 
pointed out Lord Brabazon of Tara, “he 
is liable to maintain his offspring, how- 
ever numerous, I hope that will be a very 
healthy deterrent . . . Anybody who de- 
sired a large family, completely unknown 
and without sympathy, love, and personal 
contact with a woman, must be well on 
the way to a lunatic asylum.” 


ISRAEL: 


Show of Strength 


A single small jetty, a cluster of adobe 
huts on the shore, and the rough road 
that winds back into the hinterland are 
the Trans-Jordan port of Aqaba, located 
at the head of the Gulf of Aqaba, an 
arm of the Red Sea that separates Arabia 
and the Sinai Peninsula. 

Last week two Royal Navy sloops, the 
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The lowest-built car on the highway, 
yet Hudson has amazing head room 
and ample road clearance 


~ Why not get all this in your new car? 


Owners of low-built Hudsons have rt / 


Designers have known for a long time, and 
now owners of New Hudsons are seeing for 
themselves that the lower a car can be built, 
the more graceful its lines can be made, the 
better it will perform and ride, the more surely 
it will handle, and the safer it will be! 


Your own family photograph album will show 
you that the trend to the low-built automobile 
has been going on for years. In fact, no manu- 
facturer has ever introduced a new model 
that was higher than its predecessor! 


But something else has been going on, too! 
Whenever designers have attempted the ideal 
in low-built cars without lowering interior 
floors, they’ve had to keep top lines high to 
preserve inside head room, or reduce roomi- 
ness to get top lines down—and thus they’ve 
fallen short of their real purpose. 


The New Hudson changes all this! 


This remarkable motor car has recessed floors 
that permit lounge-size seats to be moved 
down to harmonize with the new, lower top. 
Because Hudson owners “step down”, they 
have more head room and roomier seats—in 
a car only five feet from ground to top—than 
in any mass-produced automobile built today 
—and all this with ample road clearance! 


But roominess is only a small fraction of the 
wonderful things you get with the modern 
design for *49.* Look at the column to the 
right; see some more of the advantages that 
can be yours when you own the car that is 
so far ahead it is a protected investment in 
motor-car value! Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit 14. 

*The many advantages of Hudson’s “‘Step-Down”’ 


design are fully explained and illustrated in a 
booklet available at all Hudson dealers’. 


See the nearest Hudson dealer; try automatic gear shifting in forward speeds with 
Drive-Master Transmission? . . . drive the all-new, high compression Super-Six . . . America’s most 
powerful Six . . . or the masterful Hudson Super-Eight . . . with Triple-Safe Brakes . . . Weather- 


Controlt . . . and more than 20 other exciting Hudson features. 


NEW 





Hudson 


The only car you step 


tOptional at slight extra cost 
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Eight body styles in Super Series and Commodore Custom Series. Super-Cushion Tires. Ten rich body colors. 
Two special colors or five two-tone combinations—white sidewall tires—at extra cost. 


Authentic, low-built beauty — the 
“step-down” principle is so basically 
right it enables Hudson to achieve 
pleasing proportions, symmetric, free- . 
flowing lines. 


A hug-the-road ride, especially on 
curves, and a smooth, steady way of 
going because this automobile has the 
lowest center of gravity in any Amer- 
ican stock car! 

Performance? You bet! Hudson 
offers an all-new, high-compression, 121 
h.p. Super-Six—or the masterful, 128 
h.p. Super-Eight. Both perform at their 
best, because this car is so low-built, 
so streamlined. 


A wholly new measure of safety, 
because of Hudson’s steadiness on the 
road, and because you ride completely 
encircled, even outside the rear wheels, 
by the sturdy, box-section steel girders 
of a new Monobilt body-and-frame.** 

**Trade-mark and patents pending. 








HUDSON FLOORS are recessed down within the 
frame (shown in red above, right), seats are low- 
ered, so you get more than ample head room in 
the only car with the new, lower silhouette. 


YOU RIDE DOWN within a base frame (shown in 
red above, left), and rear seats are positioned 
ahead of the rear wheels so that full body width 
becomes available for wonderfully roomy seats— 
four inches wider than the car is high! 
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ly to all 6 continents! 


. and more people, 
twice as many people, 
fly abroad by Pan American than by 





all other U. S. airlines combined! 
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Tn the oldest legends of the human race, The Stork 
man has always wished he could fly— 


usually with the wings of a bird. 






SOUTH AMERICA 
The Macaw 


Today, borne swiftly and safely on the 
great metal wings of the Clippers, thousands 
of men, women and children fly faster and 
climb higher than any eagle has ever flown. 
An average of 131,998 passengers per month 
choose Pan American—far more than fly on 
any other international airline in the world! 
.. . For Clipper reservations to all major 
destinations on 6 continents, call your 


vec saacan vous anvars WOPIAS 
most experienced 


airline 


*Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 
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Magpie and the Peacock, rode at anchor 
off Aqaba. An LST disgorged Comet and 
Sherman tanks on the shore. A battalion 
of Royal Marine Commandos landed to 
reinforce the battalion of Royal Lincoln- 
shires already there. A brigade headquar- 
ters was setting up its: command post, 
while troops dug positions to cover the 
port. Aboard ships and on hillsides ashore, 
officers trained telescopes and _ field 
glasses across the water—toward the nar- 
row wedge of Palestine that squeezes 
down to the gulf between Trans-Jordan 
and Egypt. 

There, less than 2 miles away, Israeli 
troops were settling into occupation of 
the old police fortress of Umm Rash- 
rash. Only a few hundred strong, the 
Israeli detachment had nevertheless sent 
a tremor of alarm through the British 
Middle East Command. By advancing 
to the shores of the gulf it had cut the 
last overland route between the Suez 
Canal Zone base and the rest of the 
Middle East. If it had moved on to 
Aqaba it would have cut the last sea 
route as well. 

The British forces were ordered to 
secure the port at all costs. The Foreign 
Office warned Israel against any pene- 
tration of Trans-Jordan. Arab officials 
wailed: “This is like an arrow into the 
heart of Arabia. We will never be con- 
tent with Jews across the gulf.” 


LEBANON: 


To Fit the Crime 


For “insulting the lraqi Government” 
during recent demonstrations in Beirut, 
Lebanon, a young Communist named 
Antanik Aradjian was sentenced last 
week to one month in prison. His 
shouted reaction: “Down with British 
imperialism! Long live the Lebanese 
Communist Party!” The court’s reaction 
to the reaction: two years for contempt. 


CHINA: 


The Reds and the Bastion 


Acting President Li Tsung-jen and his 
followers in Nanking listenéd with spe- 
cial attention to the Communist radio on 
March 15. They hoped to hear the time 
and place for the start of the peace ne- 
gotiations which the Reds had said’ might 
be “opportune” after that date. Instead, 
they heard a Communist threat to “lib- 
erate” Formosa, the island bastion that 
Chiang Kai-shek has built up while in 
“retirement” (NEWSWEEK, March 21). 

“The American imperialists . . . wish 
to obtain Formosa as a springboard for 
future aggression against China proper,” 
the Reds charged. “Chiang Kai-shek and 
his reactionary regime are also depend- 
ing on Formosa as a base for their last- 
minute struggles.” 


Newsweek, March 28, 1949 
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JAPAN: 


Tourists Accommodated 


The golden flutter of the autumn leaves 
around the temples and tombs of the 
Tokugawa Shoguns at Nikko high in the 
mountains north of Tokyo . . . the snowy 
cone of Mount Fuji seemingly floating 
above the clouds . . . the cherry blossoms 
that match the gay kimonos of the young 
girls. 

All these things once made Japan the 
great tourist country of the Far East. To 
them were added: numerous excellent 
and clean hotels, both European- and 
Japanese-style, some of the world’s best 
golf courses, hot springs, the cool] climate 
of the mountain resorts. 

The United States Army recently took 
two steps to reopen Japan to the tourist 
trade: (1) It allowed so-called “package” 
tours of 7 to 25 days for groups of up to 
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40 during ship stopovers and (2) it au- 
thorized 60-day trips by _ individuals, 
either American or foreign, visiting rela- 
tives in Japan. Regulations still hedged 
both kinds of visits but by last week a 
flood of applications to visit Japan had 
already poured in. 

Despite the occupation, the essential 
nature of the Japanese has not changed. 
Tourists might therefore paste in their 
hats the following quotation from a 1907 
guidebook: “Above all, be constantly 
polite and conciliatory in your demeanor 
toward the people . . . Every Japanese, 
however humble, expects courtesy, being 
himself courteous ... . Too many foreign- 
ers, we fear, give not only trouble and 
offense, but just cause for indignation, by 
their disregard of propriety, especially in 
their behavior toward Japanese women, 
whose engaging manners and naive ways 
they misinterpret. The subject is too deli- 
cate to be treated here.” 


Sawders-Combine 
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diesel engine, please, for Abdul! 


Even in those far places of the world where a name like 
“Worthington” is unpronounceable, men who buy industrial 
equipment “‘know a good thing when they see it’! Over the 
many generations of Worthington’s existence, its ‘‘wings” 
trademark has become a world-known symbol of the depend- 
able, low-cost performance of a great variety of equipment 
(see opposite column) putting air, water, oil, gas and other 
fluids to the purpose of improving standards of living. You, 
too, in Augusta, Maine or San Diego, California, can benefit 
from one of industry’s great engineering talents. Investigate 
the line with the “‘wings” trademark—the sign of value 
around the world. 
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FRANCE: 


Still the Middle Way 


Sudden spring rains last week dribbled 
down the bright posters on the billboards 
which unfold like accordions along 
French streets at election time. March 
winds buffeted serious citizens who 
paused to study lists of candidates and 
party slogans. The elections, which began 
March 20, were technically of only local 
interest—the choice of 1,507 general 
councilors for the governing boards in 
half of the 90 French departments. But 
they were scheduled to be the last before 
1951, when the National Assembly is duc 
for reelection, and they came immedi- 
ately after the announcement of the At- 
lantic Pact. 

The Communists had the best organ- 
ized and noisiest campaign. They kept 
the issues simple, proclaiming themselves 
for peace (and therefore against the At- 
lantic Pact) in the cities and for higher 
farm prices in the countryside. Only the 
Reds put up candidates in all possible 
cantons, and they added to. the voters’ 
confusion by running fellow travelers un- 
der such labels as Progressive Republi- 
cans and the Republican and Resistant 
Union. By mobilizing all the faithful, 
they managed to pile up more than 20 
per cent of the popular vote, but because 
an absolute majority was needed to win 
they lost a great number of their seats. 

The Gaullists, entering cantonal elec- 
tions for the first time, collected more 
seats than any other single party, al- 
though many went to undependable can- 
didates who were merely riding the de 
Gaulle bandwagon. The government 
coalition parties together gathered near- 
ly 40 per cent of the popular vote and 
about twice as many seats as the Gaul- 
lists. Their strength was due largely to 
the Radical Socialists’ success in regain- 
ing the traditional middle-class confi- 
dence they held before the war. 

Thrust and Parry: The unity of the 
anti-Gaullist, anti-Communist coalition 
government was threatened just before 
the election by the decision to support 
Bao Dai, the former emperor of Annam, 
in Indo-China (Newsweek, March 21). 
The Socialists, particularly, were op- 
posed, The Gaullists, to the Communists’ 
delight, attempted to force a debate on 
Indo-China in the National Assembly. 
When the government sidetracked the 
issue, René Capitant, the Gaullists’ par- 
liamentary workhorse, called for a vote 
of censure, which would have forced the 
government to resign. The Assembly 
thereupon rejected a Communist move 
for unlimited debate, defeated the Capi- 
tant motion, and postponed a new cen- 
sure motion, proposed by the Communist 
Jacques Duclos, until next November. 
Net result: no gains for either left- or 
right-wingers. 


Newsweek 
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NE of the most cynical and savage 
QO comments ever made on peace 
pacts is to be found in the last three 
sentences of the first chapter of Thu- 
cydides’s “History of the Pelopon- 
nesian War.” Writing of the negotia- 
tions and the frantic struggle for allies 
which preceded the outbreak of the 
death struggle between Ath- 
ens and Sparta, he said: 
“The real cause [of the war] 
I consider to be the one 
which was formally most 
kept out of sight. The growth 
of the power of Athens, and 
the alarm which this in- 
spired in Lacedaemon, made 
war inevitable, Still it is 
well to give the grounds al- 
leged by either side , . .” 

Without drawing any misleading 
parallels between our times and those 
of the Athenians, it is painfully true 
that the fear of being drawn into an- 
other “inevitable” war between two 
great powers has been the single most 
prevalent emotion in Europe, So far 
as Europeans are concerned, the at- 
tempt to escape that fear is the one 
basic reason for the Atlantic Pact. 


nN the United States the feature of 
Tine pact which we are stressing 
above all others is its design as a means 
of stopping the threat of Russian ag- 
gression, Judging from all that has 
been said and written on the subject, 
Europeans are more interested in an- 
other angle, They see in it mainly a 
great and historic commitment on the 
part of the United States. For the na- 
tions of Europe there is nothing new 
in alliances for mutual security, But 
American participation in such an al- 
liance is decidedly new, Over there 
they do not think there would have 
been a war in 1914, and certainly not 
in 1939, had we been ready to join 
against aggression, That is why Euro- 
peans are putting more stress on the 
fact of our leadership and participa- 
tion than they are on the single stop- 
Russia aspect of the alliance. The 
signing of the pact, then, will be one 
form of reassurance that the future 
does not lead to an “inevitable” war. 

However, a pact alone doesn’t fill 
the whole bill. Neither does a pact 
plus rearmament, Alliances and arms 
races don’t avoid wars. Taken alone, 








Looking Ahead of the Atlantic Pact 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


they are nothing but repetitions of 
the same old treadmill. Where the 
Atlantic Pact is most interesting and 
most hopeful is that it does seem to 
be bred out of a state of mind which 
is not willing merely to repeat the old 
gestures. Expressed as cautiously as 
possible, governments and the major- 
ity of peoples see room for 
future peace building. 

For one thing, the pact 
goes a long way toward con- 
firming one of the lessons of 
the last war: There aren't 
any neutrals any more. We 
as the biggest neutral of the 
past now have shown how 
we feel, and others from 
Scandinavia to Portugal are 
following suit. For Europe 
that is a real upset to tradition. It may 
also put some sinews back into the 
United Nations. To lessen the indi- 
vidual hankering for neutrality is to 
strengthen collective security within 
the UN. 

Moreover, my own experiences in 
Europe since the war have led me to 
think that we underestimate the 
strength of the desire there for some 
form of political and economic union. 
The British, with their worldwide com- 
monwealth to think of, have been 
dragging on this one. Already there 
are signs that the pact has removed 
some of their reluctance. 


OOKING further into the future, it 
L may even be that the Atlantic 
Pact, relieving fear, will actually make 
it easier to negotiate peacefully with 
the Russians, That is far ahead. The 
Marshall plan, the embryonic steps 
which already have been taken in 
Europe in the direction of political and 
economic union, and the Atlantic Pact 
all are part of the same package. 
Not only Communists but many intel- 
ligent non- and anti-Communists in 
this country and Europe have criti- 
cized the Atlantic Pact as needlessly 
provocative to the Soviet Union, The 
prevailing belief abroad as well as 
here, however, is that the pact will be 
a source of strength provided, first, 
that we keep our peaceful aims clearly 
before everyone and, second, that we 
do not accept an alliance and rearm- 
ament as a stopping place but only as 
one milestone. 
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Theres more worth 
in Worthington 


makers of a great variety of 
equipment to serve the 


people by bringing them... 
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Engines * compressors * comminutors + water treat- 
ment + meters * pumps + steam turbines + motors « 
Blue Brute compressors and air tools. 


Steam turbines + motors « welding posi- 
tioners + turning rolls + air conditioning + Multi-V- 
Drives + speed change gears + compressors * pumps 
* refrigeration. 
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Compressors + engines + pumps « steam turbines « 
chilling equipment + motors + Multi-V-Drives + speed 
change gears «+ refrigeration + decoking systems 
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Compressors «+ fertilizer mixers « 





refrigeration - pumps. 


GET IN TOUCH with our nearest 
office to learn how Worthington can 
serve you. Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
New Jersey. 
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tell them how: 


AGE through any issue of Better Homes & 

Gardens for editorial titles and advertis- 
ing headlines — and you'll find it’s hard to 
tell the articles from the ads. 


Zip Open a Package and Make These With 
Cereal... Mirrors Make a Bathroom Bigger... 
6 Ways to Make Ironing Easier . . . How to 
Cut Costs for Walls and Ceilings . . . How to 
Make a Pair of Decorator Draperies in 5 Min- 
utes... can you tell which is advertising and 
which is editorial? (See below for the answer.*) 


Right there is the heart of the Better Homes & 
Gardens story. Cover to cover, ads and all, the 
book is 100% service on better living in a 
better home. Telling folks how seems to be 
the most direct route to their concentrated 
attention. 


That’s the big reason why our circulation is 


over 3,000,000. More importanit, that’s why our 
readers treat BH&G as a workbook, not just a 
casual book for casual reading. Still more im- 
portant, that’s *why our audience of over 
3,000,000 is all screened and ready for your 
story — looking for it — eager for facts and 
information and help that you give. 
Furthermore — these families have incomes 
that are among the highest for all big 
magazines. 


In fact, we think they are the best 3,000,000 
families you can find anywhere. Want to 
challenge our representative to demonstrate 
that they are? 

*Advertisements: 6 Ways to Make Ironing Easier . How to Cut 


Costs for Walls and Ceilings... How to Make a Pair of Decorator Dra- 
peries in 5 Minutes, 


*Editorial: Zip Open a Package and Make These With Cereal 
Mirrors Make a Bathroom Bigger. 


betler Homes 
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and Gardens 


OVER 3,900,000 


Mths list Sore Magarin 

















Ook at your = 
letterhead 


For a change of pace, perhaps it’s time 
to give your letterhead a change of 








face. Want ideas? Pictured above are | 


just a few of many sample letterheads 
supplied your printer by Nekoosa 
Bond. Ask him to show them to you. 
And ask him why 
Nekoosa Bond makes 
the perfect paper for 
any letterhead! 





BOND 
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NEKOOSA-EDWARDS 
PAPER COMPANY 


PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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THE DOMINION: 


Signs of Election 


Ottawa buzzed with rumors last week 
that the general election, planned for 
next fall, would be shoved up to June or 
July. Liberal Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent stuck to his statement that nei- 
ther he nor anyone else could tell what 
the election date would be. But he was 
obviously getting ready for it: 
> Finance Minister Douglas Abbott re- 
vealed that the budget would be pre- 
sented March 22, a month earlier than 
usual, Corridor gossips speculated that 
the Liberals might try to catch voters 
in a mood of happy satisfaction with Ab- 
bott’s expected “budget beneficence.” 
> St. Laurent called for morning and 
Saturday meetings of Parliament in addi- 
tion to regular afternoon and evening 
sittings, until the government emergency 
control measures are passed. Customarily, 
rush hours are not adopted until the last 
days of the session. 
> Transport Minister Lionel Chevrier an- 
nounced that Nova Scotia’s long-cher- 
ished dream would soon come true: a 
3,000-foot railway and auto bridge will 
be built across the Strait of Canso to 
join Cape Breton with the Nova Scotia 
mainland. It will replace the present 
ferry. 
> Health Minister Paul Martin took St. 
Laurent out for a trial canter over the 
election track of Western Ontario. This, 
the fourth of the Prime Minister’s week- 
end jaunts to meet the people, had all 
the preelection trimmings. 


More Millions for Defense 


Canada will pay 50 per cent more for 
defense next year, the government an- 
nounced last week. The expanded de- 
“made necessary by 


fense program was 
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the same dangers which have led up to 
the proposed Atlantic Pact.” 

Last year the defense bill was $251,- 
208,239. In the fiscal year ahead the 
total will be at least $375,000,000, and 
the Defense Department will commit it- 
self to spend another $211,000,000. Pay 
and living costs are up, and the success- 
ful recruiting drive is adding to the total. 
More money is being spent on education 
per fighting man than anywhere else in 
the world. New equipment and construc- 
tion are needed for all three services. 

Defense plans reflect the government’s 
belief that any attack on Canada would 
be, in the words of Detense Minister 
Brooke Claxton, “purely diversionary . . . 
and largely airborne.” 

Real Unification: Thus one of the 
most expensive single defense projects is 
the modernization of a 25-year-old wire- 
less network across Canada, Northwest- 
ern outposts are linked to a key station at 
Edmonton, Alta., and Northeastern Arctic 
posts to Churchill, Man., chief United 
States-Canadian training base in the far 
north, 

Both are part of a military network 
across Canada that is quietly being pre- 
pared for instant communication with 
London, Washington, and perhaps other 
Atlantic Pact capitals. Detection of any 
hostile aircraft from over the top of the 
world would be reported immediately 
through one of the world’s fastest multi- 
channel radio teletype systems. 

Claxton intends to push his unification 
program in the coming year. He has al- 
ready knocked down interservice barriers 
by stern measures Washington planners 
may envy. Cadets in the army, navy, and 
air force go to the same schools and take 
almost identical courses. “We believe,” 
drawled Claxton in explanation, “if ca- 
dets of the three services are on a first- 
name basis as young men, they'll still be 
on speaking terms with each other as 
admirals, generals, or air marshals.” 


Acme 


Defense network: Laying communications cable north of Churchill 


Newsweek, March 28, 1949 
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How much will it cost you to retire ? 


About twice as much as it cost your father, if you try to 
retire on savings! In just one generation, lowering invest- 
ment yields have made that much change. 

Now, to retire with an income of, say, $200 a month, 
you'd have to pile up nearly $100,000 — if you insisted on 
gilt-edge investments. Because of today’s low interest 
tates, high taxes and living costs, only a wealthy — or 
lucky — man can expect to save that much before he 
retires. 

Unless you are wealthy — or lucky — your only way 
today is through life insurance. New England Mutual 
has a retirement plan that is backed up by gilt-edge invest- 
ments. It promises to pay you an income of $200 a month 
for life, starting at age 55, 60, 65 or 70. And the moment 
you pay your first premium, it guarantees a $20,000 fund 
that will protect your family, or give your children a good 
start in life in case of your premature death. 


A New England Mutual career underwriter can work 


SEE YOUR LIFE UNDERWRITER AT LEAST ONCE EVERY YEAR 


out other retirement plans for you — plans that provide, 
incomes of from $10 to $500 a month or more, depend- 
ing upon how much you can save. And he can fit your 
plan into a Living Insurance program so flexible that it 
will keep pace with your changing family needs. 


Get more out of life by getting more out of your 
life insurance. Our booklet, “More Service 
FROM Your Savincs,” gives you helpful facts 
and figures about retirement income. For 
your copy, just write to us at 499 Boylston 
Street, Boston 17, Mass. 





Ly Insurance Company of Boston 











George Willard Smith, President |Agenciesin Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Chartered in America—1835 
















Frick and Frack, comedy stars 
of Shipstads and Johnson, 
Ice Follies for 1949 
perform with 


.--Pennzoil Motor Oil 
performs with 
Double Action, too! 


/T FLOWS FAST- 


instant protection 
during warm-up! 


{T STAYS TOUGH- 


lasting safety for 
all kinds of driving 


lopyright. 1949, 
The Pennzoil Co. 


At better dealers, coast to coast 
“Registered Trade Mark Member Penn Grade Crude Oi! Ass'n . Permit No 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 
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COLONIES: 


Americas for Americans 


GuaTEMALA—In the highlands, nation- 
alists chalk “jBelice es nuestra!” (“British 
Honduras is ours!”) in uneven letters on 
rocks and walls. For two months last year 
Guatemalan and British troops patrolled 
the closed border while sharp, undecisive 
notes flew between Guatemala City and 
London. 

ARGENTINA—In far South Patagonia 
burns a “torch of sovereignty,” waiting to 
be carried to the Islas Malvinas (Falkland 
Islands), seized by Britain in 1833. 


For more than a century diplomatic 
battles over European colonies in Amer- 
ica have flared from time to time, with 
Guatemala and Argentina as chief pro- 
tagonists. Even Cuba, with no claims, 
considers the Dutch, British, and French 
possessions a threat to the hemisphere. 
Last week representatives of twelve 
American republics met in the massive 
Academy of Sciences in Havana to study 
the delicate problem. 

This conference of the American Com- 
mittee on Dependent Territories was 
created by the Bogoté conference of 
American states, which resolved that 
“colonialism and the occupation of 
American territories by extracontinental 
countries should be brought to an end.” 

Brazil, Chile, and the United States 
were conspicuously absent. At Bogota, 
Brazil had declared that the problem 
could not be solved by a conference. 
Chile claims part of Antarctica, but it 
believed the meeting was useless. The 
United States waited until March 4 to 
express its “grave doubts” that the com- 
mittee could achieve its goal without “en- 
dangering” United Nations agreements. 
Although liberal Peruvian and Venezue- 
lan governments had favored the Bogota 
declaration, their new military regimes 
did not send delegates. 

Those Present: But Cuba, Mexico, 
Honduras, Guatemala, El Salvador, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Colombia, Paraguay, Ar- 
gentina, Haiti, and Ecuador were on 
hand. At the opening session March 15 
Enrique Corominas, as chairman of the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States, reminded the delegates that their 
work was “essentially technical” and 
would reflect on the hemisphere group’s 
prestige. The next day, as Argentine dele- 
gate, he initiated debate on the problem, 
defending Argentina’s “unquestionable 
sovereignty” in the Malvinas and Ant- 
arctic territories claimed by Britain. 

The Guatemalan delegate continued 
the debate with a fiery speech demanding 
“no more colonies in the continent of 
freedom; no more products of piracy in 
the continent of law and justice!” (Brit- 
ish buccaneers settled in Belice about 
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International 


Corominas: Argentina vs. Britain 


1638.) Mexico then presented its claims 
to part of British Honduras. 

London haughtily ignored the confer- 
ence, but from the British West Indies 
Cultural Association came a bitter pro- 
test: The conference was assuming the 
right to decide the future of British peo- 
ples without even consulting them. 

This week the conference would draft 
resolutions on the peaceful elimination of 
the colonies and work on the report it 
would present at the next meeting of the 
American foreign ministers. 


PERU: 


Whose Asylum? 


For three months after the Peruvian 
Government outlawed the left-wing 
Aprista party last October, Victor Raul 
Haya de la Torre, its leader, remained 
in hiding. Early this year he splashed into 
the headlines by taking asylum in the 
Colombian Embassy in Lima. 

Three times the Colombian Ambas- 
sador asked Feru to comply with inter- 
national agreements and give Haya a 
safe-conduct to Colombia. Finally the 
Peruvian Foreign Minister delivered a 
serene “No” in a lengthy document. 
As sole and all-powerful Aprista chief, 
Peru considers Haya responsible for 
all the crimes of his party, a “com- 
mon, cold-blooded, and unscrupulous 
criminal.” Also, the Foreign Minister 
pointed out, Peru did not ratify the 
asylum agreement in 1933. 

Colombia refused to accept the de- 
cision. Newspapers and _ individuals all 
over the hemisphere protested the threat 
to the traditional right of asylum. But 
last week Peru stood fast. Its decision: 
no safe-conduct for a “terrorist.” 


Newsweek, March 28, 1949 
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MORE THAN TWICE AS LIGHT as before, 
the Phantom Touch key action of the Marchant 
Figuremaster is surpassed by no other calculator. 
This light as a bubble touch, plus the newly de- 
signed, functional keytops and compact grouping 
of controls under the fingertips of one hand, 
minimize operator fatigue and chances for 


FIGURE FASTER WIth A 


MARCHANT 


Find out how the new Marchant 
Figuremaster can get out your figures 
easier and cheaper. Call the Marchant 
Man in your phone book today 


or just mail this coupon to 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland 8, California 





error.. all adding up to more CPO.* These 
and 15 other principal new advancements, com- 
bined with Marchant’s traditional supremacy 
in accuracy control, simplicity and silent-speed, 
establish the Figuremaster as the world’s fore- 
most calculator. 


*Calculations Per Operator 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY ' 
Oakland 8, California N32 ' 
Without obligation, | would like to see the Figuremaster | ' 
Please send me free information about the Figuremaster [ 
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NO BROKEN, DANGEROUS APPLIANCE 
CORDS with a rubber protector molded by 
Goodyear to resist pulling, twisting and turning. 


BETTER FOOD PROTECTION at lower cost, with a 
Goodyear-extruded 
home-freezer doors — soft, flexible, air- and cold-tight. 


LESS WASHDAY DRUDGERY and mess, thanks to a 
Goodyear-molded seal that prevents leaks — makes con- 
venient side opening possible. 















FOR A BETTER CUP OF COFFEE, Goodyear molds the steam-., 
water-, and heat-resisting gasket for vacuum-type coffee-makers. 


She’s a housewife. Follow her 
through her home and you'll 
quickly see how her housework is 
being made lighter by rubber parts, 
molded or extruded by Goodyear. 
For rubber can be made to do al- 
most anything a manufacturer may 
wish. 


Truly a miracle material, rubber 
has been formulated by the G.T.M. 
— Goodyear Technical Man — to in- 
sulate or conduct electricity. To 


We think you'll like 


and flexible at 70° be- 
or resist temperatures 
200°. To resist acids, 
gasoline, oils and greases — and to 
defy abrasion. It can be made to 
outlast steel, or soft and resilient to 
withstand tremendous impacts. 


remain soft 
low zero — 
as high as 


In hundreds of widely varying 
applications, Goodyear has molded 
or extruded rubber to do the jobs 
once done by other materials — and 


rubber seal on refrigerator and 


for a tip on lighter housekeeping 


















dpw 
do them better, quicker, at a lower | If you 
cost-per-unit to the manufacturer. \ produ 
, : 3 or ext 
Send your specifications to they, plage 
G.T.M. He ean draw on his detailed |) P&, 3 
, Write 

knowledge of natural and synthetic 
bbers to specify a formulation | 0° 

ors specify ¢ a . 

rubbers to specify a formu Ohio. 


that will match your service re { 
quirements. Goodyear can provide 
you with fast, volume-with-preci- 
sion mass production of parts and 
sub-assemblies to keep your produc- 


tion rolling. 
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“THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday — ABC Network 











NO MARRED FURNITURE when vacuum cleaner 
tool heads are molded from rubber. The cleaner runs 
smoother, too — thanks to Goodyear-molded parts. 




















DUST-FREE PARQUET FLOORS soon will 
cost no more than conventional flooring — 
will be laid like tile with a molded rubber 
base produced by Goodyear. 
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EXTRUDED RUBBER PARTS 


There is virtually no limit to the possible shopes 


Goodyear can extrude from natural or synthetic rubber 
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If you want to meet a design or 

‘r. \ production problem with molded 
; or extruded rubber parts, it will 
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led || Pay you to consult the G.T.M. 
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sie Write him c/o Goodyear, Molded 
Goods Department, St. Marys, 
ion . 
Ohio. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 

















TWO OIL EXPLORATION METHODS now 


GEORGE FAILING’S [ widely used were made more practical by 
a George Failing’s revolutionary idea. In one 
SR 


He invents a portable “divining rod” that helps 
bring in thousands of oil gushers all over the world! 








“OIL FIELD GUMBO is a reai test for a truck,” Jess 
Page, (right) the Ford Dealer's service manager tells 
George Failing. “And this 145-h.p. V-8, biggest Ford 
Truck engine ever built, has power to pull you 
through and to keep the drills running steadily.” 





“THIS FEATURE IS A KNOCKOUT. The brake drums 
are not one piece with the hubs. They’re separate, 
and removable. This simplifies brake maintenance, 
and cuts replacement costs because you don’t have 
to buy a wheel when you want a brake drum only.” 


method of exploration, an earth-drill picks 
up samples (cores) from different strata for 
study by geologists. In another, dynamite 
charges are set off in a hole, and the effects 
are studied by seismograph. With either 
method, fast, low-cost drilling is a “‘must.” 
That’s what Failing gave o'l men in 1931 
with the portable drill he mounted on an 
old Ford Pickup Truck. With this he could 
set up and drill as many as 12 holes in a day. 
Former drills required a week for setup alone. 





GEORGE FAILING with seismograph expert, Ray 
Welch of the Seismograph Service Corp. The 
seismograph records data on the effects of the 
underground explosion. Welch interprets this data 
to locate underground traps for oil or gas. 


4tHere SHE GOES! A charge of dynamite is set off in 
a hole drilled by Failing equipment mounted on a 
Ford Truck. George Failing’s idea has become a 
multimillion-dollar business for Enid, Oklahoma. 


vanes umes SMART Move! 


He uses 5 Ford Bonus Built Trucks in his own business, 
has equipped thousands of others with drills! 








Bee Mees 0 2a see ee ofc 
“HERE'S MY LATEST drill mounted on a new Ford F-7 Big Job,’ George Failing 
remarks to Ford Dealer L. A. Neal. “If it works as long as my original 1932 
model Ford, it'll still be going strong in 1966." Replies Neal, “Ford Trucks are 
built extra strong to last longer, Mr. Failing. They’re built to take it. There are 

over 139 Ford Truck models, every one Bonus Built with big strength reserves.” 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


GEORGE FAILING’S SMART Ber snehniadabiaieie 
3 on 5,444,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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Musieal Heax: Retiring after 18 years 
as conductor of the Washington, D. C., 
National Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Hans 
KINDLER revealed that he has been con- 
ducting one of his own compositions un- 
der an invented composer's name. “Pa- 
cific Nocturne,” played in Washington 
on Oct. 15, 1947, with President Truman 
in the audience, was listed as the work 
of one Philip Henry, a “young naval lieu- 
tenant,” who wrote it “while on duty in 
the Pacific.” Kindler said that he disliked 
imposing his own name on the concert- 
going public, and that it was his reply to 
critics who had frowned on an earlier 
work, They praised “Pacific Nocturne.” 


Angel Husband: [n London Linpa 
Curist1AN told reporters that TYRONE 
Power was the “perfect husband . . . Be- 
fore we got married everything was rosy 
and beautiful, and now things get better 
every day. Our six weeks’ honeymoon was 
just a dream.” Miss Christian said she 
wouldn’t return to the screen, because 
“being married is a full-time job.” 


Brave New World: In Roxbury, Mass., 
police found a barefoot 14-year-old boy, 
GERALD SULLIVAN, playing in the street. 
He wore two tattered dresses and his hair 
curled to his shoulders. His mother, Mrs. 
ANNA SULLIVAN, ashamed because she 
had borne him illegitimately, had kept 
him a prisoner for nine years in a narrow, 
unlighted room. Gerald didn’t know 
whether he was a boy or girl. He couldn't 
read, he had never seen an apple or an 
orange, and he identified a cat as “a 
little baby.” Mrs. Sullivan pleaded guilty 
to child neglect. Gerald, in a foster home, 
said: “I could see the tops of trees from 
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Gerald thought a cat was a baby 


my window and when there were leaves 
and birds I knew it was summer. Then 
when it snowed and the trees got leaves 
again I knew it was a year.” 


Newsweek, March 28, 1949 
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N. Y¥. Dally News 
Death among the tombstones 


Lead and Granite: Dodging wildly 
among the gravestones in a New York 
monument shop, stonecutter BEN KLEIN 
tried to escape a mysterious assailant. 
Finally he fell in a wild volley of shots, 
his body wedged between two of the tall 
shafts he had helped to fashion. The mer- 
riment of a Hungarian wedding down the 
street drowned out the gunfire, and the 
killer escaped. 


Postseript: Mrs. RurH UNcar, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, mother of Georce L. Asu- 
TON, one of the robbers who held up a 
Baltimore & Ohio train (NeEwswEEK, 
March 21) near Martinsburg, W. Va., 
sued the railroad for $50,000. Claiming 
that her son is “an infant” of 20, not 2] 
as he told police, Mrs. Ungar said that if 
the B & O had not illegally sold drinks to 
a minor, the robbery certainly wouldn’t 
have happened that night. 


And Smelly Cheese: Actress RutTH 
CHATTERTON, who once starred in “Come 
Out of the Kitchen,” was implored to 
come out—and stop those cooking odors— 
by tenants on her floor in the Ritz Tower 
in New York City. Nobody knew what 
was stewing, but an affidavit filed in New 
York Supreme Court by a_ neighbor 
charged “decidedly unpleasant cooking 
odors from Apt. 14-E.” Newspapers dug 
up an old interview in which Miss Chat- 
terton, noted as an epicure, told a re- 
porter that, next to music, her greatest 
weakness was food. “I like everything 
that tastes perfectly awful,” she said then. 
“Garlic, onions, snails, octopus, and smel- 
ly cheese.” 


He Didn‘t Like It: Disappointed over 
the lack of excitement in the movie “Man 
and Superman” at the Los Angeles Bilt- 
more, strongboy Don Sinnott, 18, took 
his rage out on the theater. Before police 
found him, Sinnott had torn out rows of 
seats, wrenched radiators from the walls, 
twisted doors from their hinges, and 
ripped iron rails from the floor. “I'm the 
real Superman,” he told police. He left 
the Biltmore management a note: “Next 
time let’s have a little action.” 


Booby Traps: Michigan Police and gov- 
ernment investigators belatedly flashed a 
warning to buyers of war-surplus radios 
that more than 1,000 concealed explosive 
charges. The sets, wired for destruction 
in case they fell into enemy hands, were 
unwittingly sold to radio hams, State 
Police Commissioner DonaLp LEONARD 
told purchasers: “Leave them. strictly 
alone ... Each one has enough TNT in 
it to blow a man’s head off.” 


Bogey and Baby: Movie tough guy 
Humpurey Bocart, in El Morocco with 
LaAuREN (BABy) BacaLL, tangled with 
the management. He refused to part 
with his felt hat and wore it into the 
Champagne Room, where he appropri- 
ated a table. A patron protested: “Drop 
that hat, Louie.” Muttering his famous 
phrase “Play the piano, Sam,” Bogart 
shoved his lighted cigarette at the man’s 
face. When the management intervened, 
Baby, vigorously chewing gum, com- 
plained: “They can’t do that to you, 
Bogey!” Then the Bogarts swept out 
without paying their bill. 
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Seuttlebutt: No girl to keep a se- 
cret from her friends, 19-month- 
old Cathy Wright of Alexandria, 
Va., stopped to tell some choice 
gossip to her boxer pal, just as the 
photographer happened along. 
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Double Insanity 


When the two middle-aged sisters were 
admitted to a Midwestern psychiatric 
observation hospital, the most striking 
feature about them was the similarity of 
appearance and behavior. 

Mary, aged 52, wore old-fashioned 
clothes that suggested past prosperity. 
Her lipstick, rouge, and nail polish were 
a loud, bright red. Dorothy, aged 47, 
with somewhat different facial features, 
nevertheless looked like her sister in other 
ways. Her hair-do, posture, voice inflec- 
tion, and clothes were the same. 

In replying to a question, the older sis- 
ter always started to answer it first, while 
Dorothy repeated it, word for word, in 
echolike fashion. Even when interviewed 
separately, both patients presented their 
highly delusional story in identical words. 

The sisters represented a case of folie 
di deux (insanity of two), a psychosis 
communicated by association with others, 
usually a member of the same family. 
Their story, described last week by Dr. 
Eduard Ascher of the Henry Phipps Psy- 
chiatric Clinic, Baltimore, differs from 
other instances of communicated insanity 
in the unusual family background and in 
the fact that the delusions presented were 
not only similar in the two patients but 
were identically worded. 

Papa Ruled the House: Mary was 
the elder daughter of a wealthy founder 
of a college of pharmacy. At home, he 
was undisputed master of the house, giv- 


Second Sight: At Pasadena, Calif., the Hazel Hurst 
Foundation for the Blind, headed by Miss Hurst, 
who is blind, helps adult students. Without cost it 
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ing the children part of their elementary 
education and leaving the rest to private 
tutors. The mother devoted herself to 
household duties. 

Mary’s interests consisted of knitting 
and writing short stories dealing with ad- 
venture, travel, crime, and romance. She 
was described as_ aloof,  seclusive, 
haughty, distrustful, rigid, opinionated, 
and of superior intelligence. When she 
was 20, Mary married a man five years 
her senior who was very much like her 
father. He died of tuberculosis four 
years later, and Mary returned to her 
home, where she devoted herself to her 
younger sister. 

Dorothy was born five years after 
Mary. She was an obedient, well-man- 
nered child, shy, submissive, and lacking 
in initiative. Like her sister, she was 
educated by private tutors, assisted by 
her father and Mary. Like her sister, she 
was interested in short-story writing. Her 
personality was summed up as imprac- 
tical, submissive, seclusive, indecisive, 
but of good intelligence. 

After their parents’ death, Mary and 
Dorothy withdrew more and more from 
social contacts. Their large house, once 
the center of social splendor, became 
increasingly neglected and finally, for 
financial reasons, was closed. The sisters 
stayed first with friends and later in a 
shelter, When the shelter closed for lack 
of funds, Mary and Dorothy were found 
wandering the streets and taken to the 
hospital. On arrival, they explained that 
they had been living in a Social Security 


Shelter where they had been employed 
by the government, with the special task 
of uncovering a Nazi-agent conspiracy. 
Eventually the shelter became too dan- 
gerous, they said, and the government 
had to close it. While waiting for govern- 
ment orders, they had been picked up by 
the police and brought to an “insane 
asylum, contrary to all promises.” 

Healthier Alone: When attempts 
to interview the sisters together failed, 
they were talked to separately. Mary was 
first. After a period of suspicion, she be- 
came increasingly friendly and discussed 
her past life, the splendor of her home, 
and her father’s brilliant education. After 
separation, Dorothy too began to improve 
and to apologize for her unfriendly atti- 
tude. 

When arrangements were made to 
house the sisters in different hospitals, 
Mary made a fairly good adjustment to 
the new environment. She talked with 
other patients for the first time and 
seemed to be more cheerful. She inquired 
about her younger sister but expressed 
no strong desire to return to her. Dorothy, 
on the other hand, grew increasingly irri- 
table and demanded aggressively that she 
be permitted to be with her sister. 

Folie Simultanée: There is consid- 
erable discussion in medical literature of 
whether mental illness is transmitted from 
one sick person to a healthy one, or 
whether it merely happens to occur in 
two people at the same time—folie simul- 
tanée. 


In the case described by Dr. Ascher, 
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gives each a dog, trains him to use it, fits him for a 
trade, and finds him a job. Left, Miss Hurst (whose 
husband is almost blind), her baby, and her dog. 
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the symptoms suggest a folie 4 deux. 
Dorothy had shown signs of maladjust- 
ment all her life. Mary, on the other hand, 
despite her frustrations, made a coura- 
geous attempt to find satisfaction in mar- 
riage. After her husband’s death, it was 
only natural that she should return to her 
sister for emotional support. With bitter 
resentment against a life that had offered 
her nothing but frustration and disap- 
pointment, Mary, the healthy sister, grad- 
ually withdrew into the company of her 
psychotic sister Dorothy. 

Because of their long illness and lack 
of funds, prospects for successful treat- 
ment of the two women were not bright. 
In the end, both Mary and Dorothy were 
transferred to a psychiatric institution for 
custodial care and treatment. 


Vitamin E and Angina 


For three years, the value of vitamin E 
in the treatment of heart disease has been 
the subject of heated medical contro- 
versy. Exaggerated stories in lay publi- 
cations on the vitamin’s spectacular 
power have given new hope to heart- 
disease victims. Despite drug labels say- 
ing that the need for this vitamin in the 
human system has not been established, 
the stories have also skyrocketed com- 
mercial sales of vitamin E. On one side 
of the controversy are three Canadian 
physicians—Drs, Evan Shute and Arthur 
Vogelsang of London, Ont., and Wilfrid 
Shute of Guelph. With daily doses of 
vitamin E, the doctors claim 80 per cent 
good results with coronary disease, hy- 
pertension, rheumatic heart disease, and 
angina pectoris. 

On the other side are American heart 
researchers who claim that reports con- 
cerning vitamin E and heart disease are 
so far inconclusive. In a panei discussion 
on cardiac disease at a meeting of the 
American Medical Association in June 
1947, this statement was made: “Vita- 
min E is of no value in coronary heart 
disease, hypertension, or rheumatic heart 
disease.” This opinion was repeated by 
the AMA on Dec. 18, 1948. 

Last week in the New England Journal 
of Medicine, Drs. Iver S. Ravin and 
Kermit H. Katz of Boston brought the 
vitamin-E controversy up to date with a 
report on the use of this vitamin in the 
treatment of angina pectoris in a small 
group of eleven carefully controlled pa- 
tients. Each received 500 milligrams of 
vitamin E daily. Each was studied by an 
exercise-tolerance test, and note was 
made of any subjective or objective 
change during treatment, varying from 
four to 24 weeks. In only one case was 
there even slight benefit, the doctors re- 
ported, And in that instance, the dosage 
of nitroglycerin (the classic treatment for 
angina pectoris) had been increased 
markedly in the month during which the 
patient was followed. 
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SLEEP restfully ll night 





He can thank Phillips’ ANTACID ACTION for this! 


Next time you have trouble getting to sleep 
at night, remember that acid indigestion is 
often the cause of sleeplessness. This condi- 
tion often accompanies constipation. ..and 
when it keeps you awake, the thing to do is 
take Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. For Phillips’ 


Milk of Magnesia is one of the fastest, most 
effective stomach acid neutralizers known 
to science. And it works with such aston- 
ishing speed that the acidity is eased away 
in just a matter of minutes...and soon 
you're deep in slumber, 


Next morning-rise and shine! 









He can thank Phillips’ LAXATIVE ACTION for this! 


Helping you sleep is only half the job for Double-Action Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia, for it’s more than an excellent antacid. It’s a ai 
marvelous laxative, too .. . and in the morning it brings you gentle, 
effective constipation relief—so you not only greet the new day 
feeling wonderfully rested, but refreshed and alert as well! 


p CHILDREN....SO THOROUGH Fop ” 
0 


PHILLIPS’ 


MILK OF MAGNESIA eae Setey soos 
Ligund or JOlfes 





GENUINE 


PHILLIPS > 


iy, gent 


ANTACID «=LAKATIVE 
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Liquid Phillips’ is available in 75¢, 50¢ and 25¢ 
bottles. Phillips’ Tablets in $1.00, 50¢ and 25¢ sizes. 
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Good-Hunting Pebble 


In the palm of his hand, Dr. Hallam 
L. Movius Jr., curator of paleolithic ar- 
cheology at the Peabody Museum, Har- 
vard, displayed “one of the finest ancient 
engraved pebbles ever brought to light.” 
The potato-size limestone pebble, he said 
last week, gave proof of the artistic tal- 
ents and some hints at the mystic moti- 
vations of Stone Age hunters who lived in 
Southern France some 20,000 to 25,000 
years ago. 

A geological research party found the 
stone last summer in the La Colombiére 
area, about 45 miles northeast of Lyon 
where they .had been studying the ter- 
races formed by the melting of the gla- 
ciers in the last Ice Age. Here, said 
Movius, was undoubtedly a camping 
place for ancient huntsmen, and the 
pebble, carved with the likenesses of 
animals, was a good-luck charm to assure 
good hunting. This was a miniature, 
portable version of the famous animal 
paintings made by prehistoric artists and 
found in the caves of Southern France 
and Northern Spain. 

On both the upper and lower surface 
of the pebble are hundreds of fine en- 
graved lines. Closer examination showed 
nearly a dozen line drawings, one super- 
imposed on the other. By blackening one 
outline, the likeness of a rhinoceros ap- 
peared; other of the outlines developed 
recognizably into a horse, an ibex, a 
bison, and a deer. 

Since limestone pebbles are not rare, 
why was this one engraved over and over 
again? The archeologist’s explanation 
hinges on man’s deep-seated tendency to 
superstition: Once a pebble brought good 








hunting, it had an enhanced value for fu- Of 
ture hunting trips. tru 
. 5 Bu 
Helium’s Strange Sister pe 
One of the fascinating borderlands of Ra 
current science is the testing of matter at tal 
temperatures close to absolute zero, and 
one of the strangest phenomena encoun- WI 


tered there is the behavior of liquid heli- 
um. Everything else becomes more and tru 
more sluggish as it cools, just as water 
freezes and oil stiffens. The same thing 
is true of helium—up to a point. That 
point is reached at 456 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit (2.19 degrees above 
zero on the “absolute” or “Kelvin” scale), 
where helium changes its character—not 
from fluid to solid, as might be expected, the 
but from fluid to “superfluid.” 

In this chilled but not frozen condition, 





helium has been described as a “fourth ba 
state of matter,” acting according to a tin 
different set of rules from any solid, He 
liquid, or gas. It becomes exceedingly rig 
mobile. It penetrates tiny pores through 
which gases can be pumped only with 

... and their prey on another hunting day, an ibex difficulty. It is a superlative conductor 7 


“9 
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Yes sir. 


Of course, no truck driver loves his 
truck as he loves his child. 


But let’s not fool ourselves, either. 
Ask any driver of a Dodge ‘“‘Job- 
Rated’”’ truck. He’ll tell you that he 
takes real pride in his. truck! 


Why shouldn’t he? He knows his 
truck fits its job. He knows he has 





the right power for any emergency 

. with economy that doesn’t re- 
quire a gas station stop a couple of 
times a day. 


He knows his truck has exactly the 
right load-carrying and load-moving 


units for maximum efficiency, with 
his loads over his roads. He knows 
it’s the easiest to handle of any truck. 





He can turn at a 37° angle, either 
right or left. He rides on the cush- 
ioned comfort of ‘“‘Air-O-Ride”’ seats. 
He enjoys perfect vision . . . in all 
directions. He commands the safest 
brakes ever designed. 





that’s my baby ! 


Unless you have heard the Dodge 
‘‘Job-Rated’’ story in detail—and ac- 
tually experienced 

what a ‘“Job-Rated”’ rd ce 
truck means to you ' 

in economy of op- 

eration, in ease of é 
operation, and in 
long life... you'll 

find it profitable to 

talk it over with your Dodge dealer. 





After all, it’s YoUR money. So if 


you can SAVE money with a ‘“Job- 
Rated” truck, that’s the truck you 
want to own... isn’t it? 





FOR THE LOCATION OF YOUR DODGE DEALER, CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES OF YOUR PHONE 600K 
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of heat. It even creeps up on the walls 
of a container. 

These facts have come to light in the 
last few years in laboratories using the 
ordinary helium that inflates balloons. 
But these .days scientists do not close 
the book on any element until they have 
examined all its varieties or isotopes. 
Ordinary helium, whose nucleus con- 
sists of two protons and two neutrons, 
giving an atomic weight of 4, has a rare 
chemical sister which is known as heli- 
um 3. Its nucleus consists of two protons 
and one neutron. 

There has been intense speculation 
on whether helium 3 would also exhibit 
the “fourth state of matter.” The question 
had to remain entirely speculative, be- 
cause helium 3 exists in nature as only 
une part in 10,000,000 among the atoms 
of ordinary helium 4. 

Mystifieation: But last week science 
had the answer. It came from the Argonne 
National Laboratory, where an extra- 
heavy variety of hydrogen—hydrogen 3— 
is manufactured in the atomic reactors. 
This hydrogen is radioactive; -turning- by 
itself into helium 3. The Argonne scien- 
tists put a precious one-hundredth of a 
drop of helium 3 into the low-tempera- 
ture apparatus. Although they chilled it 
to 458 degrees below zero Fahrenheit, 
it did not become superfluid. 

The discovery only made the mystery 
more profound. The only difference be- 
tween helium 3 and helium 4 is a single 
additional neutron in the nucleus of the 
latter. With this as a clue, atomic physi- 
cists hope to get a better insight into 
the forces within the nucleus. 


Slave Hands 


The atomic age requires mechanical 
hands. Without them, many of the prod- 
ucts of the nuclear furnaces would be 
too “hot” (radioactive) to handle, Hence 
the Argonne National Laboratory, center 
for the development of nuclear reactors, 
has had to establish a division of remote- 
control engineering to develop means of 
handling dangerous isotopes from a safe 
position. Last week the government-spon- 
sored laboratory put on display before 
Chicago scientists the device of which it 
is proudest—a “master-slave” manipula- 
tor invented by Raymond C, Goertz. 

On the safe side of a shielding wall are 
two “master” handles operated by the 
scientist. On the “hot” side, a pair of 
“slave” hands reproduce every motion of 
the operator—lifting, pushing, pulling, . 
and turning. 

It takes seven kinds of motion to match 
the capabilities of a pair of human hands, 
Three are translational—moving an object 
forward and back, up and down, right and 
left; Three are rotational—around the up- 
down, forward-back, and right-left axes. 
Finally there is the important function of 
opening and closing the slave hands to 
grasp an object or let it go. 

Watching the slave hands reproduce 
his own movements through a periscope- 
like optical system, the scientist can open 
and close stopcocks, lift a test tube and 
pour its contents into a beaker, mix solu- 
tions of radioactive isotopes, and carry 
out all the other operations of a chemistry 
laboratory without subjecting his own 
tender tissues to atomic radiation. 


“Slave hands” on the “hot” side are moved by the man beyond the wall 
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~ All size 42 
yet no two alike 


Now, photography with its speed and accuracy 
measures a man for his clothes quickly and with 
precision in every dimension. 


Recently a striking new idea hit the headlines—an idea aimed 
oh Miliilale Muilelel-maomul-lelitig-Ma loli Milele-melad geht ham iilel mai 
before. It was the idea of Henry Booth of Amalgamated Textiles, 
Ltd., and he named it ‘‘PhotoMetric.”’ 


In the PhotoMetric method, photography scans you with a 
wink of its precise eye from before, behind, above, and from 
esol AAU M i elle SelmeM Ui imi mel tr Mell Mulellelmuleriee ul ale 
oli Mell Misl-Milateihalellol Mm ZelalelilearMice lime MMM ol-1ai-(4 MIP 4mm | 
oversteps the limitations of the tape and records contours, 
relge) lelailelatwmriile] oX-Mmkelale im oles tila - Mel ha7-11 5 


Later, in the pattern room, 
the film is projected and, 
in effect, there you stand 
while the craftsman 
aime ol-velelmaelilolgehicte 
devices measures your 
image in three dimensions— 
getting some thirty highly 
accurate readings. 








PhotoMetric installations 
olg-molia-roloh ame lolinte Mis Mmiceluimacleli Mm omaclel MEL MC Me Mill colulel(- 
ro} aloha olureliole lee] *ah7 is serving business, science, and industry — 
speeding methods, refining technics, improving products. It may 
be well worth your while to look into what the photographic 
process can do for you. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Advancing business and industrial technics— 


Functional Photography 





























Coffee Shop Owner In Iowa Buys 
Refrigeration, Air Conditioning 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“We would never have anything but Frigid- 
aire equipment,” says H. E. Peterson, 
owner of the Badgerow Coffee Shop, 253 
Badgerow Bldg., Sioux City, Ia. ““We’ve 
used Frigidaire equipment from the day we 
first opened, and we’re very pleased with the 
way our Frigidaire refrigeration and air 
conditioning has performed. We’re espe- 
cially proud of our Frigidaire Set 
which has never given us a bit of trouble. 

“We also like the fine service of our 
local Frigidaire dealer.” 


—= 


=— To meet your needs, 





© Frigidaire offers the most 

44 complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 

= | i air conditioning equip- 
vd = ment in the industry. 








| "i Call your Frigidaire 


Reach-In Refrigerator 





dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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The Story of Farnsworth 


Philo Taylor Farnsworth was a 15- 
year-old high-school freshman in Rigby, 
Idaho, when, all alone and unadvised, he 
evolved an electronic means of sending 
pictures through the air. That was in 
1922. For 60 years before that scientists 
had futilely worked on a mechanical sys- 
tem of television. But young Farnsworth 
had no way of knowing of their efforts, 
or of the unheralded search for electronic 
video by a Russian scientist named Vladi- 
mir Zworykin. So it is still a modern 
miracle that Farnsworth with youthful 
genius devised a system that, with 
Zworykin’s work, was to form the foun- 
dation for today’s television. 

In “The Story of Television: The Life 
of Philo T. Farnsworth,”* George Ever- 
son, a onetime traveling promoter of 
Community Chest drives, tells of the 
struggles of the boy he helped to finance. 
Writing in a style handicapped by lack 
of professional polish, Everson nonethe- 
less gives the layman a readable and 
human review of the complicated tech- 
niques of television. Despite its title, the 
book is not the complete story of televi- 
sion, for Everson has ignored much of 
the work contributed by other scientists. 
But since Farnsworth stands at the head 
of his class,-the absence of objectivity 
can be forgiven. 

Boy’s Dream: At 1Y young Farns- 
worth yet had to find a way to get his 
vision into a laboratory. Pressed for 
money, the boy went to work in Salt 
Lake City on one of the Community 
Chest drives run by Everson and one 
evening burst through his shyness and 
talked of his ambition. In a few weeks, 
backed by Everson’s $6,000 savings, 
Farnsworth and his voung wife were off 
to Los Angeles and life in a combined 
laboratory and apartment. 

A temperamental genius, goaded into 
individuality by his Mormon _back- 
ground, Farnsworth has‘always shunned 
the research facilities of large corpora- 
tions. While this may have delayed his 
progress, it may also have contributed 
greatly to his original developments. 

In any event, the years between 1926 
and 1938, when the commercial aspects 
of television were thoroughly _ blue- 
printed, Farnsworth worked in his lab- 
oratories while Everson fought to finance 
the venture. As impractical as most in- 
ventors, Farnsworth first thought $12.- 
000 enough to develop his idea. It actual- 
ly took more than $1,000,000—plus great 
good luck in maintaining patent rights 
over the claims of others. 

Lost Chanee: In December 1938 
Farnsworth and his business advisers 
signed the purchase papers for the Cape- 


*Tue Story or TELEVISION: Tue Lire or PHILO 
T. Farnswortn. By George Everson. 266 pages. 
Norton. $3.75. 
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hart Corp. At last the inventor was close 
to realizing his sixteen-year-old ambition 
of bringing television out of the labora- 
tory and into the market, for the Farns- 
worth Television & Radio Corp., as it 
now was called, was prepared to sell 
video sets as well as the radios it had 
acquired from Capehart. 

But 1941 brought the war that shelved 
television, and Farnsworth himself, al- 
ways a slight man, became ill, turned his 
executive duties over to others, and vir- 
tually retired to a quiet hideaway— 


complete with laboratory. And _ there 
Everson chooses to leave him. 

Actually the current ending of Ever- . 
son’s book was written just before it was 





International 


Farnsworth was a boy wonder 


published last week. The Farnsworth 
Corp., having muffed the best commer- 
cial chances in the industry, was on fi- 
nancial rocks and had merged with the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. (Newsweek, Feb. 21). 

Nonetheless, the name Farnsworth will 
still appear on the company’s sets, and 
the genius of Farnsworth will continue 
to light up every cathode-ray tube. 


Mr. Allen 


Fred Allen, who was variously re- 
ported as (1) leaving radio for good 
this spring, (2) hunting for an easy 
berth in television, (3) refusing to touch 
television, and (4) planning to join the 
parade from NBC to CBS to do radio 
and/or television, last week made up his 
mind. He signed an exclusive radio and 
television contract—with NBC. 


Two Tallulahs? 


To glamorize its new Prell shampoo, 
Procter & Gamble last year called in 
Benton & Bowles. The New York ad- 
vertising agency thereupon handed the 
job to Leonard Mackenzie, the man who, 
while working for another agency, in 
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Borg-Warner has been working 
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hand in hand with 
Willys-Overland since 1919! 


For the special needs of Willys-Overland, Borg- 
Warner creates many essential operating parts. 


For three decades, it has been Borg-Warner’s privilege to make 
certain essential parts for the cars of Willys-Overland. And the 
unique new “Jeepster” ... featured as “the car made for people 
with a flair for the unusual”’. . . is no exception. 

But Borg-Warner’s service to the automotive industry doesn’t 
end here. Today, 19 of the 20 makes of cars contain one or more 
basic working parts created by B-W. Prominent on this list of 
parts are transmissions, overdrive units, clutches, universal 
joints, propeller shafts, radiators, timing chains and sprockets. 

Now—as always—the Borg-Warner aim is “design it better— 
make it better”. This objective, combined with proved engineer- 
ing skills and large-scale facilities, will help bring even greater 
advances in your “car of tomorrow”’. 


19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 

South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT 

GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANU-~ 

FACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * 

NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL * 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 








STOP BLOOD CLOTS” 


WITH THE WORLD’S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 


CLEANER LIFE-LINES 
FOR YOUR MACHINES! 


Famous Socony-Vacuum 
Hydraulic Oils 
Again Improved 
* 

Backed by Skilled 
Engineering Service 
* 

For GREATER OUTPUT 
Rely on the BEST! 


From now on, the “‘heart’’ of your 
hydraulic machines—the oil pump—will 
be able to push new “blood” into ma- 
chine life-lines. Famous Gargoyle D.T.E. 
Oils—the oils that have set hydraulic per- 
formance standards for years—have been 
still further improved to protect against oxi- 
dation deposits (blood clots), rust and 
wear. They're available now in volume, 
backed by our 83 years’ lubrication ex- 
perience and skilled engineering service. 
Put them to work for longer machine 
life, more continuous production, 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Kaly or SOCONY-VACUUM 
Cooeccl Lidbeidllin 
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1946 dreamed up Chiquita Banana for 
the United Fruit Co. In January, Mac- 
kenzie emerged with the following 
jingle for Procter & Gamble: 


I'm Tallulah the tube of Prell 

And Ive got a little something to tell 

Your hair can be radiant oh so easy 

All you’ve got to do is take me home and 
squeeze me... 


Put on transcriptions and broadcast 
over CBS and NBC, the jingle soon 
reached the ear of Tallulah Bankhead. 
As renowned for her histrionics offstage 
as on, the actress promptly blew her top. 
The gist of her feelings: 

Any fool knows there is only one 
Tallulah—and she isn’t a tube of sham- 





Newsweek 


Prell got in Tallulah’s hair 


poo. No one had permission to use what 
Miss Bankhead considers her distinctive 
first name, let alone permission to take 
her home and squeeze her. Hence in 
New York Supreme Court last week 
Tallulah the actress called Tallulah the 
tube “offensive,” “humiliating,” and 
“suggestive” in papers filing a million- 
dollar damage suit against P&G, B&B, 
NBC, and CBS. 

Underscoring her intent to get Prell 
out of her hair, Miss Bankhead added 
unofficially: “Procter & Gamble will rue 
the day that they ever tacked my name 
onto their silly suds. I’ve yet to endorse, 
either tacitly or brazenly, a wart re- 
mover, an otter trap, or a floorwax, a 
cigarette or a hookah pipe. I propose to 
unjingle both Mr. Procter and Mr. Gam- 
ble, their aides, their allies, and their 
echoes.” 

Undaunted and backed by several 
other Tallulahs who called or wrote to 
say they didn’t object, Benton & Bowles 
claims it is going ahead with its com- 
mercials and has plans for an animated 
Tallulah tube for magazines and comics 
books. Meantime, the mere filing of the 
suit already had brought Prell more pub- 
licity than B&B could have bought. 
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Revolution on a desk top! 


This revolution can free you, too! Free you from all the bother and 
inefficiency of old-style dictation. For this is the Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER Revolution. 

The streamlined TIME-MASTER is the electronic dictating ma- 
chine practical businessmen are talking about—and talking to. 
Men who get things done take to the TIME-MASTER and its plastic 
MEMOBELT record— naturally. 

And men who use the TIME-MASTER naturally get things done! 
Because the TIME-MASTER is so easy to use . . . is always instantly 
ready to catch your thoughts and take your dictation on a MEMO- 
BELT that guarantees voice-perfect recording and reproduction, 
faster, pleasanter transcription. Because it helps you get much 
more done, much more easily, in less time and at less cost! 


Only the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER offers all this: 
e Uniformly clear recording and reproduction! 
e Easily mailable, filable plastic belt records! 
e Streamlined design! All-metal sturdiness! 
e Uniform backspacing, rapid place finding! 
e Foolproof simplicity of operation! 


e Dictaphone dependability, nationwide service! 


For a TIME-MASTER demonstration, call your 
local Dictaphone representative or fill in coupon. 








(*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) , 
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| Dictaphone Corporation 
1 Dept. D49, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
l 0) Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 
| © Please send TIME-MASTER literature, 
’ , 4 
Say e 7 e Your Name att 
Electronic Dictation | i 
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l Street Address 
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Sunday Post-Gazette 


Pittsburgh has had no new newspaper 
in 22 years. In a chain of mergers back 
in 1927, Hearst acquired the evening 
and Sunday Sun-Telegraph, and _ his 
money helped the late Paul Block buy 
the weekday morning Post-Gazette, of 
which the Blocks took sole control ten 
years later. 

These deals cut Pittsburghers’ Sunday 
papers from three to two—The Sun-Tele- 
graph and Scripps-Howard’s evening and 
Sunday Press. And while The Post- 
Gazette easily led in weekday circulation 
(an average 290,000 compared with The 
Press’s 280,000 and The Sun-Tele’s 217,- 
000), its lack of a'Sunday paper 
made it lag behind its competitors 
(Sunday circulations: Sun-Tele 
620,000, Press 512,000) in total 
weekday and Sunday advertising 
sales, So the morning paper, with 
the largest circulation, last year 
made little or no money, while the 
evening papers did, particularly on 
Sunday. 

It was obvious that if it were to 
prosper, The Post-Gazette had to 
publish on Sundays, and on March 
7 Paul Block’s son Bill, now P-G 
co-publisher, announced it would, 
beginning next Sunday, March 27. 
Furthermore the P-G was taking 
away from the Hearst Sun-Tele- 
graph the Sunday rights to the 
powerful circulation-drawing Chi- 
cago Tribune Syndicate comics, to 
which the P-G had long had daily 
rights. 

The Sun-Telegraph’s answer was 
prompt. On Monday, Hearst law- 
yers asked Common Pleas Court in 
Pittsburgh for an injunction to 
keep Block from naming his Sab- 
bath child The Sunday Post-Ga- 
zette. They also asked a ban against 
the use of the words Post and 
Gazette in any form in the title of the 
new paper. 

But advertising in The P-G and on 
radio spots continued to reassure Pitts- 
burghers. Bill Block and his Sunday 
editor, 45-year-old Joe Shuman, for sev- 
enteen years The P-G’s city editor, would 
keep their promise. Next Sunday Pitts- 
burghers could buy for 15 cents a fea- 
tures- and comics-crammed Sunday Post- 
Gazette with 202 pages and a 500,000 
print order. 


Leak Stopper 


The latest security leak—the sizzling 
story that the Air Force had, in case war 
comes, already picked 70 Russian bomb- 
ing targets—was the last straw for Con- 
gress and, even more, for Secretary of De- 
fense James Forrestal. 


In the House, Rep. George H. Mahon 
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of Texas irately protested last week that 
“America is giving away a billion dollars’ 
worth of information each year to poten- 
tial enemies.” At that point Forrestal 
stepped hurriedly in. With stunning sud- 
denness, he silenced the three services’ 
separate publicity staffs, which despite 
unification have never stopped feuding 
(NEwsweEEk, March 21). 

The Army, Navy, and Air Force must 
virtually disband their public-relations of- 
fices and funnel their releases through the 
Defense Department’s central public-rela- 
tions department. Each service may keep 
only small field staffs and a skeleton 
Washington office. 

It was about time, Pentagon reporters 
said. Forrestal’s move, made only after 
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Block and Shuman plan a Sunday Post-Gazette 


the Congressional outburst, was consid- 
ered as long ago as last December. Be- 
fore formal unification of the services sev- 
enteen months ago, their opposing public- 
relations officers had warred openly. 
Unification drove them underground. 
Harold B. Hinton, New York Times mili- 
tary reporter who was Forrestal’s first 
press chief, succeeded in setting up a 
main newsroom, but had no control over 
each service’s press handouts. 

So the Battle of the Mimeographs 
went on. In February, Hinton’s staff 
ground out 20 releases as against the 
Army’s 61, the Navy’s 31, and the Air 
Force's 21. And the rival services passed 
out not only conflicting stories but em- 
barrassing leaks to the newsmen. 

Then two weeks ago, his leave up, 
Hinton returned to The Times, and his 
assistant, Bill Frye, was stepped up to 
take over the job and see what he could 


do about unifying the releases. The For- 
restal directive, which incoming Defense 
Secretary Louis A. Johnson also approved, 
gives him real power to do this. In an odd 
twist, he is also given the help of his 
former boss, Forrestal and Johnson re- 
called Hinton as a special assistant “for a 
month or six weeks.” 


Gridiron’s Journal 


Since 1925 Col. John Callan O’Laugh- 
lin had published the weekly Army and 
Navy Journal, which has been a semi- 
official bible to generations of military 
men ever since it started in 1863 das 
“spokesman for the services.” O’Laughlin 
was extremely proud of his paper. He 
was just as proud of his member- 
ship since 1910 in Washington’s 
Gridiron Club. 

Last Dec. 9 Colonel O’Laughlin 
signed his will, and early the next 
month he went off to Walter Reed 
Hospital, ailing with heart disease. 
He died there March 14, at 76. 
Four days later reading of his will 
disclosed he had left the 37,000- 
circulation Army and Navy Jour- 
nal, worth half a million doilars, 
to the 50-newspaperman-member 
Gridiron Club. 

Conditions fer the Club: 
Gridiron members are given nine 
months to make up their minds 
whether to accept the new role for 
the club, but will probably decide 
at the next scheduled meeting on 
April 9. 

If they accept, the club’s eight 
officers and executive committee 
are instructed as trustees to turn the 
weekly’s profits into such educa- 
tional and charitable purposes as 
aiding needy journalists, establish- 
ing journalism scholarships, and 
setting up awards for newspapering 
achievement. 

O’Laughlin further specified that 
the club must name as the Journal's pub- 
lisher a man who is not a Gridiron mem- 
ber and that no club member may be em- 
ployed by the weekly for more than a 
year. Furthermore the Gridiron must 
keep on the paper’s payroll, or retire at 
55 with pensions of $5,200 a year for 
life, Mrs. Dorothy M. Cone Brown, long 
an assistant to Colonel O’Laughlin, and 
LeRoy Whitman, the Journal's editor 
who heads a staff of a half dozen. 

If the club turns down the trust, the 
Journal must be sold, with 30 per cent 
of the proceeds going to Mrs. Brown, 20 
per cent to Whitman, and the rest to 
Villanova College at Villanova, Pa., and 
to Norwich University at Northfield, Vt., 
“for the advancement of education in 
journalism.” 

Family Cirele: Whoever gets the 
Journal will be acquiring a paper that 
has changed little in format during its 
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85 years. On taking over in 1925, Colo- 
nel O’Laughlin made one small altera- 
tion. On the top of page 1 he inserted 
the standing legend: “The Gazette of the 
Land Sea and Air,” thus bringing the 
Air Force officially into the weekly’s 
service-family reading circle. 

For the most part, the reading matter 
bears heavily on official orders, promo- 
tions, assignments, the Congressional 
outlook for pay raises, high policy decla- 
rations, Defense Department organiza- 
tion, and “service news and _ gossip.” 
Headlines are restrained, to 14 point on 
the first page and only 10 on the inside. 
Seldom are there any pictures except 
half-column head shots of officers’ brides 
under the “Service Social Notes.” 

Nevertheless the Journal is always re- 
garded as a pretty accurate reflection of 
what is going on in minds within the 
military establishment, and it may not 
have been accidental that during the 
war the weekly had several jousts with 
Pravda. For such reasons it is carefully 
watched by civilians as well as the mili- 
tary. The former, however, are discrimi- 
nated against by the Journal’s subscrip- 
tion policy: Members of the armed forces 
can get it for $6.50 a year; to civilians 
it is $8.50. 


Another Patterson 


No one had been more fooled than 
Alicia Patterson: “I never expected more 
than a 2-by-4 operation. I thought we’d 
settle down to a nice little paper with 
15,000 circulation.” 

But in a dim, converted old garage in 
Hempstead, Long Island—45 minutes 
from Broadway—a jagged circulation 
graph line last week snaked off its chart 
and up a wall. Circulation of Miss Pat= 


Alicia Patterson ignored her father 
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In 1868, four years before the first mass movement of perishables under 
refrigeration, NATIONAL was producing castings for transportation equipment. 


So aS es SS 


In 1866 growers in Cobden, IlIli- 
nois, shipped fresh strawberries 
in 200-quart, ice-cooled chests. It 
was soon apparent that entire rail- 
road cars could be refrigerated 
more economically. In 1872 the 
first successful carload movement 
of perishables under refrigeration 
reached Chicago. 

From this grew the nation-wide 
distribution of perishable foods of 
all kinds, from farms and packing 
houses to consumers thousands of 





SRST. 


First REFRIGERATOR 


ON WHEELS 


miles away. More than 138.000 
“reefers” move more than a mil- 
lion and a half carloads of food 
annually. They make producers 
independent of restricting, local 
markets and enable the American 
people to enjoy fresh, healthful 
foods from any source. 

Today railroads expend more 
money than ever before to devise 
new services that give America 
faster, better transportation for 
its products and its people. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY, CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 








NATIONAL is a name well-known on rail- 
roads, where only quality equipment can 
survive the rigors of modern service. 
NATIONAL couplers, yokes, draft gears 
and freight car trucks are found on rail- 
road equipment, everywhere. Any user 
of malleable iron or steel castings can 
take advantage of the modern facilities 


and advanced engineering at NATIONAL. 
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" ~ On modern, high speed automobiles the steering mechanism must 
not fail, for failure could mean disaster. Only forged parts can supply the strength 
and fatigue resistance needed to withstand the strains encountered. 


In all industry, wherever strength and toughness are required, specify forgings. 
And for consistently high quality and dependable delivery, specify Kropp forg- 
ings. Our complete drop, hammer and upset facilities are at your service for the 
production of “forgings to your specifications.” 








5301 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 





Are you receiving “FORGINGS”. . . . the KROPP publication 
for industry? If you want to keep current on forging facts, send 
us your name and address and ask for “FORGINGS”, 
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terson’s chatty Newsday had rocketed 
past 100,000, a man-sized mark* for any 
newsman’s town. 

’ If Alicia of the publishing Pattersons, 
now 41 and nervously energetic, had 
heeded her father, Newsday still would 
be a glint in her twinkling brown eyes. 
Joseph M. Patterson, who made his New 
York Daily News America’s biggest daily, 
put it to his daughter straight: “Don’t 
try a tabloid. Country folks are too ac- 
customed to standard-size newspapers.” 

Alicia ignored him. Then a News 
book reviewer, she had itchy typing fin- 
gers, and she needed a valve to blow off 
her dream. So in September 1940 she 
and her third husband, the mining scion 
Harry F. Guggenheim, moved into the 
Hempstead garage, crammed full of 
equipment hastily abandoned by an 
earlier, short-lived daily. 

Neighbor: It took six years and 
750,000 Guggenheim dollars to make 
their tabloid-size daily click. Simply by 
hewing to the good American custom of 
being a nice but somewhat nosy neigh- 
bor, Newsday pyramided into a journal- 
istic jackpot. Brightly edited, it crams 
all its world news (which most of its 
commuter readers get anyway from New 
York papers) onto front and back pages 
and, in condensed news-magazine-style, 
on page 2. Throughout the rest of the 
paper there is only Long Island news. 

Alicia was devoted to her father, His 
picture is on her office wall, along with 
those of her aunt, the late Eleanor 
(Cissie) Patterson, Washington Times- 
Herald owner, and Heywood’ Broun, 
Newspaper Guild founder. But where 
Captain Joe was fiercely isolationist, 
Alicia is a confirmed internationalist, and 
her paper shows it. However, it is more 
concerned editorially with needling the 
slowpoke Long Island Rail Road, stump- 
ing for a stronger Nassau County govern- 


ment, and poking into similar cracker- 


barrel issues. 

Nor does Alicia let ads get in the way 
of such editorial matter. She quarantines 
them into stacked columns of their own, 
so that her printers, as if they were mak- 


ing up a magazine, can keep every news . 


column a full column long. At first, ad- 
vertisers grumbled. But last year little 
Newsday claimed to have run more ads 
than any competing afternoon paper in 
nearby Manhattan and, except for The 
Daily News, more than any United 
States tabloid. 

Next month Newsday will move 2 
miles into a new 30,000-square-foot 
plant, a neat, white building that sprawls 
over 5 acres on the outskirts of Garden 
City, and will put all 358 members of 
the staff under one roof. There, for the 
first time, Publisher: Patterson will have 
a private office with windows. 





*In only 50 other American cities are there dail) 
newspapers with more than 100,000 circulation. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Honored: The 1948 Spingarn Medal, 
given annually by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People for the highest achievement by an 
American Negro, will be awarded to Dr. 
Rap J. Buncue, 44, for his work as 
acting mediator for the United Nations 
in Palestine. 


Expecting: To become a great grand- 
mother, Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
at 64. She disclosed in Chicago that Mrs. 
Van H. Seacraves (Sistie Dall), 22, 
expects her first child in August. “This is 
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Mrs. Roosevelt: “This is exciting” 





really quite exciting,” Mrs. Roosevelt 
wrote in her column. “I am quite sure 
I will have as great an interest in this 
great-grandchild as I have always felt 
in my grandchildren.” 


Remarried: Seven months after their 
divorce surprised theater people who 
never knew of their marriage, showman 
LEE SHUBERT, 74, and ex-actress MAR- 
CELLA Swanson, fortyish, remarried in 
Miami. “Please don’t make a big story of 
it,” Shubert asked reporters, “but [the 
remarriage] is an authentic rumor.” 


Reeovering: Big-mouthed comedian 
Jor E. Brown, 56, a star of “Harvey” 
and friend to thousands of GI’s in the 
South Pacific, was released from Phila- 
delphia Naval Hospital after treatment 
for what he described as “old age and 
tularemia” (rabbit fever). 


Retiring: Because of poor health, for- 
mer Secretary of State Epwarp R. STEt- 
TINIus JR., 48, on March 16 submitted his 
resignation as rector and board member 
of the University of Virginia. 


Died: THomas Pryor Gore, 78, former 
Democratic senator from Oklahoma who 
was one of the two senators sent to 
Washington when Oklahoma became a 
state in 1907 and the first blind member 
of the Senate; in Washington, March 16. 
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The Shamrock Opens With a Bang 


Glenn McCarthy naturally wanted a 
big opening for the new Shamrock Ho- 
tel in Houston. After all, the Texas oil- 
man had sunk $20,000,000 into it. Be- 
sides, there was a good deal of personal 
pride involved. 

The eighteen-story, cream-brick, green- 
roofed structure is the largest postwar 
hotel project in the United States. It 
has 1,100 individually air-conditioned, 
television-equipped rooms. There are 
five special rooms for night life, three 
major promenades, nine private dining 


deliver special invitations at a clip that 
set aviation records. He commandeered 
a sixteen-car Sante Fe special and hired 
planes to ferry in radio and movie stars 
—Dorothy Lamour, Hugh Herbert, Van 
Johnson, Van Heflin, Edgar Bergen, 
Peggy Cummins, Ed Gardner, and oth- 
ers—to lend glamour to the occasion. 

On St. Patrick’s Day McCarthy snipped 
the ribbon and the Shamrock opened. 
It was like striking a Texas gusher. As 
1,100 invited guests walked out of Mc- 
Carthy’s warm-up champagne party and 
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Before the brawl: Lamour smiles as McCarthy cuts the ribbon 


rooms, and 10 acres of specially woven 
rugs. The swimming pool, remarked 
screen actor Pat O’Brien, is “big enough 
for the Queen Mary to turn around in.” 

But that is not all. It also happens 
that Texas is the biggest state in the 
union and that Harris County, Texas, is 
leading the South in growth, expansion, 
water commerce, retail sales. industrial 
production, and income-tax payments. 
And Houston, the metropolis of Harris 
County, is the fastest-growing industrial 
center in the nation. 

As a native Texan and a swashbuck- 
ling, uninhibited contributor to the Hous- 
ton boom, McCarthy is well acquainted 
with these facts. He wants the world to 
be likewise. 

Rough Night: With prodigality and 
a will that tolerates no obstacle, Mc- 
Carthy set about getting the kind of 
opening he wanted. He sped flier Paul 
Mantz off to Latin American cities to 
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started through the lobby for dinner in 
the Emerald Room (tickets $42 apiece 
or about $1 a mouthful), they were 
trapped by hordes of sight-seers and gate 
crashers. 

After battling for half an hour some 
got to their tables. Mayor Oscar Hol- 
combe sat out in the hall for two hours 
and finally got an obscure table. Later 
Holcombe snapped: “They let people in 
without tickets and they took the places 
of those who had bought tickets. It was 
the worst mob scene I ever witnessed. 
It was ridiculous.” 

At 8:30 Dorothy Lamour, Van Heflin, 
and Ed Gardner took the stage for an 
NBC broadcast. The network had agreed 
to stage the show, provided that all 
doors were closed and liquor service 
stopped. But the tide of people and 
bourbon seemed endless. The noise - of 
the audience began drowning out the 
broadcast. Unidentified voices cut in. 


Guests grabbed the microphone and 
hooted into it. For about five minutes 
the program was cut off the air. When 
it was over, Miss Lamour went to her 
room and wept. 

A bystander cracked: “It’s like a nou- 
veau riche family that hired a butler 
and began a little social climbing. The 
family always dreads that Grandpa will 
break down and start eating his peas 
with a knife. Last night Houston ate 
peas with its knife.” 

But for a rugged individualist like 
McCarthy and a city like Houston the 
Shamrock opening would in time be 
laughed off as a growing pain. Like any 
new, great, and growing center of wealth 
it was bound to have its gaucheries. 

Up With Oil: McCarthy was an old 
man of 28 when he made his first mil- 
lion as an oil wildcatter. Within four 
years he lost that fortune and started an- 
other. He has been credited with discov- 
ering 125,000,000 barrels of oil in Texas. 

By 1943 McCarthy was the state’s 
biggest producer of natural gas so he 
piped the gas into Beaumont for fuel. 
He extended his fuel lines to Port Ar- 
thur and Orange just in time to key into 
their tremendous industrial expansion. 
He put up a $9,000,000 gasoline absorp- 
tion plant; to use residue gas from that 
plant he built another—the McCarthy 
Chemical Co.—to produce hydrocarbors 
and other chemicals, Lacking steel pipe 
for his operations, he bought a steel 
plant in Detroit. 

McCarthy owns News, Inc., which 
publishes fifteen weekly neighborhood 
giveaways in Houston; he also controls 
station KX YZ, the American Broadcasting 
Co. outlet. Today at 41, he directs six- 
teen corporations. Estimates of his for- 
tune run up to $200,000,000 though 
most people put it around the $50,000,- 
000 mark. 

But money has not erased the mark 
of the roughneck oil worker. McCarthy 
still loves his bourbon and gets into 
brawls that shock even Houston. Earlier 
this month a radio announcer sued Mc- 
Carthy, charging that while he was at- 
tending McCarthy’s Christmas party the 
oilman “struck, kicked, beat, and 
stamped” him in front of numerous wit- 
nesses. McCarthy had no comment. 

Lately McCarthy has begun articulat- 
ing what seems like a social conscience. 
A few weeks ago he announced he had 
all the money he needed and said: “I 
want to do something worth-while with 
it.” Speaking of his venture into films 
as a full-fledged producer (he has turned 
out a single picture, “The Green Prom- 
ise,” on 4-H Clubs*), he said: “I aim to 
give the youngsters something better 
than sex, murder, and crime.” When Pat 
O’Brien came to break ground for the 
Shamrock Hotel in 1946, McCarthy do 
nated ten $1,000 scholarships at St 


*For a review, see page 87. 
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electric typing works for 





Electricity makes the difference! 


All you have to do is touch the finger 
fitted keyboard to realize that here is a 
typewriter superior to any you've ever 


used before. Its fast, easy action allows 
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flying fingers to flow smoothly over 
the keys—turn out more work, better 
work — with less time and effort. 

The operation is completely electric 
- .. eliminating the laborious hand 
carriage return—the pounding of 
typewriter keys—and time consuming 
hand spacing. And producing clear, 
legible carbons in multiple quantities is 
still another extra value feature of the 


superbly designed Electric DeLuxe. 
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See the new Remington Electric 
DeLuxe today. Allow a Remington 
Rand representative to bring one into 
your office—so that you can see for 
yourself—how this distinctive type- 
writer can work for you through its 


electric ease of operation, 





THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


REMINGTON RAND INC, 
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a Catholic school, in 


Thomas College, 
honor of the actor. 

In the history of American fortunes 
it is usually the second generation of 


wealth, not the first, that talks about 
and works for the public welfare. But in 
Houston the tempo is naturally speedier. 

Monument? It remains to be seen 
how McCarthy will make out with the 
Shamrock. Some hotel men consider it 
more a monument to McCarthy than a 
profitable investment. It cost an average 
of $18,000 a room. To make it pay off, 
McCarthy must fill about 80 per cent 
of the rooms at an average of $18 a day 
apiece. Present rates run from $6 for a 
single night to $2,100 a month for a 
penthouse with library, solarium, and 
kitchen. And the hotel is 5 miles from 
downtown Houston. 

At the opening an experienced hotel 
man warned McCarthy he might lose 
his shirt, but the oil magnate had a ready 
answer. He had just lent a dollar to a 
bum who once advised him to stay out 
of the oil-drilling business. 


POWER: 


The Steam Plant Issue 


After sixteen years the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority owns five steam plants for 
generating electricity. Last week it was 
reaching for a sixth, and the electric- 
power industry was shouting “Stop thief,” 
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“Unconstitutional,” and “Creeping social- 
ism” with high-power intensity. 

What makes the projected New John- 
sonville, Tenn., steam plant more 
touchy than any of the previous five is 
that the TVA asks for it without relying 
on compelling reasons of national defense 
and the like. The TVA wants the New 
Johnsonville plant “on the basis of the 
normal peacetime power demands that 
are coming to our system.” 

Shocked but not surprised, P. L. Smith, 
spokesman for the utilities, told a Senate 
committee: “This is establishing a prece- 
dent.” The National Association of Elec- 
tric Companies, which Smith heads, 
charged: “This plant would have noth- 
ing to do with flood control or navigation. 
It would remove, toe, the limitation that 
the power TVA has for sale is surplus 
power. It would, in fact, establish the 
government in the out-and-out power 
business. 

“If this is not stopped, it would be- 
come socialism in one industry. From one 
industry it is an easy step to another.” 

The Encroachers: But in spite of 
opposition by private utilities, it looked 
as though the TVA would get its new 
steam plant. A similar request was balked 
last summer by the Republican 80th Con- 
gress; but the new Democratic House has 
already approved, and the Senate will 
probably go along. The initial $2,500,- 
000 appropriation would by no means 
build the plant, but it would enable the 
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To Fit the Purse: Recently intro- 
duced foreign cars range from the 
German model above (less than $300) 
to the British 1949 Jaguar Mark V 
at $4,600 to $4,750. The tiny car is 
made by Fend in Oberhofen, Bavaria. 
Designed for easy handling and park- 
ing in downtown traffic, it will go 
about 155 miles on a gallon of gaso- 
line. The Jaguar is being shipped to 
the American market to compete 
with expensive American cars. At top 
left is the new German Volkswagen. 
Moderately priced, it will be pro- 
duced mainly for the German market. 


TVA to get started on what would event-* 
ually be a $54,000,000 plang with a 375,- 
000-kilowatt capacity (enough to serve a 
city of 1,000,000). 

For the TVA, the new plant would re- 
store the much-needed balance between 
production by steam and production by 
hydroelectric power. When the TVA be- 
gan in 1933, it bought steam plants 
which accounted for a third of its output. 
Rapid growth of hydroelectric installa- 
tions reduced the proportion of steam 
output to one-sixth. 

The New Johnsonville plant, to be 
completed by 1952, would up TVA’s 
steam production to 20 per cent of the 
total. This would make TVA output more 
dependable, especially in dry spells when 
water power falters. 

The private utilities agreed that this 
argument was sound on _ technical 
grounds, But they were also aware that 
already one-fifth of their industry had 
been nationalized and this had been done 
within the last decade. If the New John- 
sonville plant were approved, what next? 


NOTES: 
Trends and ( changes 


Shorter Week: The nation’s railroads 
reached an agreement with 1,000,000 
nonoperating workers which will give 
them a 40-hour week next fall (instead of 
48) without loss of pay, in addition to a 
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Lundberg Screw Products Co. makes 
better studs at lower cost with 





JsL ELEC REA 


COLD-FINISHED 
STEEL BARS 





Steel costs are reduced 20% to 30%... 


why tting precision threads on J&L Electreat Steel with a two-spindle threader at 
Lundberg Screw Products Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Heat treating of finished studs is eliminated. 


Steel studs made by Lundberg for such 
equipment as truck axles, farm imple- 
ments and diesel locomotives, must 
be made to exact specifications. 

By using J&L Electreat cold-finished 
bars to replace higher-cost alloys, such 
as chrome-molybdenum and chrome- 
nickel-molybdenum, Lundberg not 
only meets the customer’s specifica- 
tions but also obtains two savings: 
Steel costs are reduced, and the nut- 
sance and expense of heat treating is 
eliminated. 

In addition—finished studs are of 
better quality. They are free from 
scale and distortion caused by “batch” 
heat treating. They have clean, sharp 
threads. Inspection rejects are reduced. 


Each bar of J&L Electreat cold- 
finished steel is individually heat 
treated at the mill by the electric-in- 
duction process under exacting control. 
The flexibility of heat control in the 
Electreat process permits “‘tailor- 
made”’ combinations of surface and 
core properties to ft your requirements. 

Many fabricators of gears, couplings, 
bolts, nuts, shafts and other steel parts 
take advantage of these money-saving 
qualities of J&L Electreat. The booklet, 
“New J&L Electreat Heat-Treated, 
Cold-Finished Steel,” compares the 
properties obtained by the Electreat 
process with conventional “batch” 
heat-treatment and points the way to 
greater profits. Let us send you a copy. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures a full line of 
carbon steel products, as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 
and ja.oy (Ahi-tensile steels). 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES * STRUCTURAL SHAPES * HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS * TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS ¢ ‘‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 
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FLATS 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
443 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 

Please send me a copy of “New J&L 
Electreat Heat-Treated, Cold-Fin- 
ished Steel.” ; 
Do you recommend Electreat for: 
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ENGRAVED BY OLD CROW FROM AN ORIGINAL PAINTING BY EDWARD A. WILSON 


JAMES CROW DISCOVERS HIS SPRING, 1825 im 


This limestone spring, discovered more than a century ago by founder James Crow, chi 
is still in use at Frankfort, Kentucky, in distilling famous Old Crow Whiskey. . of 
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There is in Old Crow a matchless quality and 
taste which only rigid adherence to time-honored 
standards can preserve. That is why today, as a ( 
century ago, those in the know ask for Old Crow. 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., N. Y. 
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7-cent-an-hour boost going back to Oc- 
tober. The railroads said this would up 
their costs $640,000,000 a year. 

Price Cuts: Willys-Overland cut prices 
on its line of cars and trucks—$25 for the 
Jeep and $270 for the Jeepster. Willys 
attributed the reductions to more steel 
and fewer shortages, Sears, Roebuck cut 
refrigerator prices 8 per cent, as “a 
needed sales stimulant”; only last De- 
cember it lowered prices 5 per cent. 

Early Bird: The Nicholson Transit Co.’s 
freighter Tampico docked in Buffalo on 
St. Patrick’s Day with a cargo of Ohio 
limestone opening Lake Erie’s navigation 
season. It was the earliest shipment in the 
lake’s history; 43-year-old records show 
only four previous March arrivals. 

Beer Shift: The Jos. Schlitz Brewing 
Co, decided to brew “the beer that made 
Milwaukee famous” in Brooklyn to save 
45 cents a case on high freight rates. It 
bought a brewery and is trying to make 
Brooklyn’s Catskill water into an exact 
duplicate of Milwaukee water. 

Labor Suit: The Railway Express Agen- 
cy filed a $5,000,000 suit against the AFL 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, The ex- 
press company said the union violated a 
1940 agreement not to strike while griev- 
ances were pending. The company’s op- 
erations in the New York area have been 
immobilized since March 12, tying up 
an estimated $20,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise. 

House Prices: The National Association 
of Real Estate Boards said a nationwide 
survey of 505 cities showed the average 
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nonveteran must make a one-third down 
payment to buy a house, The association 
reported that the tight-money situation 
has revived the “once outmoded second 
mortgage” in 38 per cent of these cities. 


CANDY: 


What America Needs 


To the delight of sweet-toothed young- 
sters, 5-cent candy bars seem to be grow- 
ing bigger almost every time they eat 
one. By last week the Curtiss Candy Co.’s 
Baby Ruth was almost half again as big 
as the 1948 version. The Williamson 
Candy Co.’s Oh Henry! had grown by 
about the same amount. Adult candy ad- 
dicts knew that the increased size did 
not result from any benevolence of the 
candymakers. It was simply a matter of 
good business—and being able to get the 
chocolate again. 

For the 5-cent candy bar had been a 
near casualty of the wartime cocoa-bean 
shortage. As recently as last fall the Brit- 
ish West African and Brazilian cocoa 
growers were swearing, and had statistics 
to prove, that they couldn’t possibly meet 
the American demand. Accra chocolate, 
which sold for 5 cents a pound in New 
York before the war, had reached 40 
cents. Most candymakers held the 5-cent 
price line, but the bars got slimmer and 
slimmer. 

Then two things happened: People 
stopped buying the shrunken product. 
At the same time, the cocoa producers 
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At the candy store: More for his nickel 
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yours for 


44¢ A DAY 


CLARY, 1530 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12 


All-electric, fully-automatic 
adding and listing machine 


Clary 


— that’s what counts 


It’s a 


Buy this Clary Speed-o-lectric on 
terms for only 44¢ per day. See 
how its unique advantages save 
you more than the purchase 
price. Only $189.50 plus tax. 


adds e subtracts @ multiplies @ divides 


Contact your local Clary man for complete information, 





or write name, firm, address in margin and mail to, 











Listo all-purpose 
pencil makes a strong, clear mark 
on any surface. Glass, metal, 
cellophane, plastic, wood, any 
paper, porcelain, newsprint, and 
those hard to mark items. 

Listo is the finest pricing and 
marking pencil for grocers, drug- 
gists, hardware dealers, plumbers, 
printers, newspaper men, and al- 
most every kind of work. 


LEADS THAT DON’T BREAK 


25¢ 
IN 6 COLORS 
BLACK BROWN GREEN 
RED YELLOW BLUE 
Solid Colors to the Box 
EXTRA LARGE LEADS 


\ 
AT ALL STATIONERY, DRUG AND VARIETY STORES 


LISTO PENCIL CORP., ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
IN CANADA: LISTO PRODUCTS, LTD., VANCOUVER, B.C 
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uaker State Motor Oil is refined 
from 100% pure Pennsylvania grade crude 
oil. It is the finest motor oil, we believe, 
that is produced anywhere in the world. 


40¢ per U. S. Quart including 
Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., DIL CITY, PA. 





Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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suddenly found they had more beans 
available than they thought. The West 
Africans revised this year’s crop estimate 
upward by 25 per cent. The Brazilians 
disclosed they had been holding an extra 
500,000 bags of beans off the market in 
the hope of getting higher prices. By last 
week chocolate had dropped back to 17 
cents a pound in New York. 

With sales still running more than 20 
per cent below last year, the candy peo- 
ple are gambling that enlarging their bars 
will win back the candy-eating public. A 
leading company official explained: “Al- 
though we last year had the smallest 
profit since the early 1930s, we have no 
choice but to build for the future by giv- 
ing the people more for their money.” 


RETAILING: 


Good-Neighbor Sears 


The kind of store that caters to red- 
necked Indiana farmers on their weekly 
visits to the city Opened its door in the 
Brazilian city of Sao Paulo last week. 
While a military band tooted and the 
Archbishop of Sao Paulo gave his bless- 
ing, Sears, Roebuck’s newest department 
store started doing business. For Gen. 
Robert E. Wood, Sears board chairman 
who had come all the way from Chicago 
to be present, it was the vindication of a 
long-dwelt-upon project. 

Just before the war Wood had decided 
that the Latin American countries, young 
and fast-growing, offered a first-rate field 
for expansion. Their resources, if largely 
untapped, were still extensive; their low 
living standard cried for improvement. 

Wood started with Havana, opening a 
department store there in November 
1942. About 85 per cent of the inventory 
had to be imported, and the demands of 
war cut down on shipping space. Often 
the store was half out of stock. But it sold 
$1,000,000 worth of goods the first year 
and $2,500,000 the second. Latin Ameri- 
can branch No. 2 opened in Mexico City 
in February 1947. Police had to be called 
in to handle the crowds the first week. 
(One man walked up to the gun depart- 
ment and announced: “I'll take them all.”) 
Sales the first year were two and one- 
half times the original estimate. 

A third store was set for opening in 
Bogota, Colombia, last spring. But when 
the riotous Bogota outbreak of last March 
finally subsided. Sears new warehouse 
had been picked clean by looters. The 
company dropped its plans for a store. 

More to Come: Any doubt that the 
Sao Paulo store would be a success van- 
ished the first day. It was the biggest 
opening for any Sears store anywhere. 
Hours after the doors opened, thousands 
were still waiting for a turn to get in. The 
entire stock of 1,000 refrigerators sold 
out before nightfall. Pyrex and enamel- 
ware cooking utensils were gone ‘vithin 
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General Wood: Hemisphere retailing 


a few hours. The nylon counter, selling 
hose 40 per cent below competitors, was 
swamped in the rush. 

The new store will have 500 employes, 
95 per cent of them Brazilians. They 
will participate in a profit-sharing plan 
like that enjoyed by Sears personnel in 
the United States. 

How to get profits out of the country, 
today a major discouragement in over- 
seas investment, doesn’t worry Sears at 
the moment. For one thing, it buys 70 
per cent of its inventory in the Sio Paulo 
and Mexico City stores locally. And for 
several years at least the company’s pol- 
icy will be to plow back any profits. After 
that, Sears is confident it can make a 
“reasonable arrangement” with the Latin 
Americans. 

The company is backing this confidence 
in a convincing manner. It plans to open 
another big department store in Rio de 
Janeiro in May, with still another com- 
ing in Caracas, Venezuela, next fall. 


INSURANCE: 
Translations Wanted 


“Such a maze of divers this and that 
never mine eye beheld. Confusion is out- 
confused! “Thou shalt not do this’ and 
‘Thou shalt not do that!’ . . . Indeed, all 
the logic of an Oxford dean.could not 
make head nor tail of a life-insurance 
policy!” ; 

A confused Britisher penned this blast 
at obscurity in insurance policy writing 
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to a London newspaper about 100 years 
ago. Last week an equally confused 
American complained that matters hadn't 
changed much since then. 

Addressing the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association in New York, Alfred 
Stanford, advertising director of The 
New York Herald Tribune, charged that 
most insurance companies still write their 
policies “in eighteenth-century mercan- 
tile English.” The fault is all the more 
lamentable, he declared, since many com- 
plicated annual reports, industry state- 
ments, and binding contracts score high 
in readability, interest, and clarity. 

For himself, Stanford admitted: “I 
hold policies in several large life-insur- 
ance companies. I cannot understand 
the policies and quickly give up when 
I resolve to read them—even though 
they concern my welfare, my family, and 
my future security.” 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Family Pool: The Bilnor Corp. of New 
York is making a family-sized version of 
the children’s plastic, inflatable wading 
pool. The new pool measures 72 inches 
across and holds 170 gallons of water. 
It is deep enough for youngsters to 
float as well as wade. 

Glass Butler: Ganger, Inc., of New 
York is marketing a combination high- 
ball glass and mechanical ash tray. The 
glasses are set in permanent metal bases. 
When a button on the base is pressed, 
a drawer automatically pops out to re- 
ceive ashes. 

Emergency Light: The Chatham Prod- 
ucts Co. of Newark, N. J., is marketing 
a battery-operated fluorescent light that 
provides instant automatic light whenever 
a regular source of current is inter- 
rupted. It will burn for approximately 
ten hours. 

New Phone: The Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories of New York has announced 
a new telephone instrument which in- 
cludes a device for controlling the vol- 
ume of the ringing tone. The new handset 
weighs 25 per cent less than the one 
now in use. 
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| im — We'll take the high road to Ontario this 
ie 4  summer.... for the vacation of a life- 
a ~ 
c time. We're making plans now for our AK 2 
| Ontario holiday . . . . and we chose Senha 
| Ontario this year because in its = LY Hl 
400,000 square miles of great out- 
a. doors there’s so much to do.... so 
"A He much to see. We'll find sandy beaches, 
| “po \== we'll sail and fish for the “big ones” 
_ in clear lakes and white streams. Dad 
is taking his golf clubs along and we've 
got our cameras ready to get some ESSAY 
swell scenery shots. We're all going 6 afi a? 
to have a wonderful time this year “TAN 


in Ontario. 
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Lighting 


... without light! 


Enter a dark theatre, and a luminous line 
on the carpet guides you down the aisle...In 
some factories, the dark corridors and stairways 
have turns, obstructions, steps that stand out 
in glowing white... At night on the highways, 
the new traffic signals seem to light up as they 
reflect your car lights! 

Lighting, apparently without light, is possible 
because the fluorescent dyes transform ultraviolet 
rays to visible light. 


Such dyes are increasingly used for many purposes 


...to prevent accidents, detect leaks in oil lines and 
city water systems ...to give brilliance to leather, 
fabrics, paints. ..and for more effective outdoor 
signs and indoor decorations. 


Many applications of fluorescent dyes have been 
developed in the laboratories of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation, the largest U. S. manufacturer 
of high-quality dyes. 


Generar ANILINE produces many chemicals 
for industrial use, as well as dyestuffs, at its plants 
in Grasselli, N. J. and Rensselaer, N. Y.... The 
Ansco Division, Binghamton, N. Y., manufactures 
cameras, films, photographic papers . . . The Ozalid 
Division at Johnson City, N. Y. makes facsimile 





reproducing machines and papers. And in its Central 
Research Laboratory, Easton, Pa., more than 300 
people are engaged in various types of chemical 
research ...new techniques, methods, and products. 
With some 9,000 workers ...a $30 million plus 
b payroll, $73 million annual production, more than 
$100 million in assets .. . General Aniline & Film 
Corporation is a good company to work for and 
with ... well worth knowing and watching! 





MPRA L 
NILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


From Research to Reality... ...230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





HE Marshall plan has now become 
"Denes and apparently impervi- 
ous to argument or facts, Even when 
a high official of the British Govern- 
ment blurts out in an official speech 
that Britain has now achieved com- 
plete recovery, he raises only a few 
eyebrows in Congress, and these are 
promptly lowered by the 
hasty assurance of other of- 
ficials that the first one spoke 
out of turn. Yet Under Sec- 
retary Mayhew’s statement 
is confirmed by the official 
indexes of Great Britain, and 
for that matter of Ireland, 
the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, 
which show that industrial 
production in all these coun- 
tries is now above the prewar level. 

When this is pointed out, the reply 
is: “True; but our country still has an 
unfavorable balance of trade; and of 
course it is the American taxpayer’s 
duty to pay for it, And he may as 
well know that we intend to go on 
buying more than we sell even be- 


yond 1952.” 


n brief, in spite of the fact that 

these countries are now producing 
more than they produced before the 
war, they announce that they will con- 
tinue to live beyond their means, They 
will continue to consume more than 
they produce, They will continue to 
buy more than they expect to pay for. 
They present figures showing what 
their foreign-trade deficit is going to be 
in future years, They talk as if a 
foreign-trade deficit were something 
foreordained, some malign fate, in- 
stead of something that they bring 
about by their own policies. 

It is not merely the former Euro- 
pean belligerents but our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors, and in fact nearly all 
the former neutrals, who now com- 
plain of a “dollar shortage.” The pri- 
mary cause of these chronic foreign- 
trade deficits and dollar shortages is 
not mysterious. It is exchange con- 
trol, Every government that imposes 
exchange control contends that it is 
forced to do so by the dollar shortage. 
The truth is the reverse, It is the ex- 
change control itself that causes and 
perpetuates the dollar shortage, 

It is needless to spell out here all 








Sense Instead of Dollars 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


over again just how and why it does 
this. I have explained the reasons in 
my book “Will Dollars Save the 
World?” in 1947 and in numerous 
NEWSWEEK columns since. They have 
been pointed out in the last few years 
by such economists as John Jewkes in 
England, Wilhelm Répke in Switzer- 
land, Trygve Hoff in Nor- 
way, and Gottfried Haber- 
ler and Walter Sulzbach 
here, to mention only a few. 
But so far as the ECA is 
concerned, they might just 
as well never have written. 

Perhaps an analogy would 
help. The 1947 per capita 
income of Mississippi was 
lower than that of Great 
Britain, Denmark, Sweden, 
or France. Yet Washington did not 
start rushing millions of dollars into 
Mississippi either to “halt Commun- 
ism” there or to enable Mississippians 
to buy more goods from New York. But 
if Mississippi's state government sud- 
denly decreed that 50 cents in Missis- 
sippi was worth $1 in New York; if it 
ordered its exporters to turn over all 
their dollars from sales to New York to 
the state government and accept only 
50 cents apiece for them; and if Mis- 
sissippis government then allotted the 
proceeds to its importers to enable 
them to buy every dollar’s worth of 
goods from New York at a cost to the 
importer of only 50 cents—then every- 
body in Mississippi would want to im- 
port from New York and nobody in 
Mississippi would be crazy enough to 
export to New York, Mississippi would 
immediately have an unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade and an appalling short- 
age of New York dollars, 


F Congress is determined to go 
I ahead with the ECA—as apparent- 
ly it is—then it ought at least to insist 
on one minimum condition, This is the 
abolition of exchange control. Such a 
condition would not only save Ameri- 
can taxpayers billions of dollars; it 
would do more than any other single 
measure to restore free enterprise in 
Europe and bring real world recov- 
ery. Exchange control is not only a 
totalitarian device in itself (inspired by 
Hitler’s Schacht); it is the keystone of 
present European controlism, nation- 
alism, and socialism, 
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DROP OF RAIN 





.-e ALLIGATOR! 





Water repellent 
Galecloth (illus- 
trated) $20.75. 
Other fabrics 
$15.75 to $53.50. 
Waterproofs 
$10.75 and $13.75 


For year ’round wear, Alligator’s 
exclusive water repellent coats give 
lasting satisfaction. For 100% 
waterproof protection—the 
Alligator Featherweight is a favorite 
with men everywhere. See the many 
styles and colors at your dealer’s ... 
all popularly priced. The Alligator 
Company, St. Louis, New York, 
Los Angeles. 


BETTER DEALERS FEATURE: 


ALLIGATOR 
Statuary 


because ... IT'S SURE TO RAINI 
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Medal for a Titan 


A rebellious old gentleman with a halo 
of snowy hair and an audacious, merry 
twinkle in his eyes stood up before a 
thousand delegates at the American In- 
stitute of Architects’ 81st convention in 
Houston, Texas, one night last week to 
receive his profession’s highest award. He 
was Frank Lloyd Wright, just turning 80, 
and his citation for the AIA’s gold medal, 
previously given only fifteen times, called 
him “a titanic force” in building design. 

A great number (but by no means all) 
of those present would have 
gone farther, for to many of 
his most knowing countrymen 
Frank Lloyd Wright is the 
greatest artistic genius of his 
place and time—an_ estimate 
which Wright himself would 
be the last to deprecate. Since 
the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and similar bodies in 
half a dozen other nations had 
long since practically canon- 
ized him, the AIA award may 
have seemed somewhat over- 
due. He was nevertheless well 
content to pocket the additional 
medal of the preponderantly 
traditionalist AIA, an organiza- 
tion to which he not only has 
never belonged but one for 
which he has never even had a 
good word, 

“No man,” he cheerfully ob- 
served as his fine hands han- 
dled the token, “is not eager to 
receive the good will and ad- 
miration of his fellowmen. 
Here it is at last, and very 
handsome indeed, and I am ex- 
tremely grateful . . . It seems to 
me that a battle has been won.” 

The Battle: Both artisti- 
cally and personally, Wright's 
life battle has been titanic in- 
deed, Disappointment and dis- 
aster have struck him blows 
enough to have defeated half a dozen less 
high-hearted men. On the other hand, his 
triumphs have often been equally signifi- 
cant, There is nothing small about Frank 
Lloyd Wright except his neat, impeccably 
dressed little figure. 

Born at Richland Center, Wis., not far 
from Spring Green where he now has his 
school and home, he spent three years 
in the engineering department of the uni- 
versity at Madison before going to Chi- 
cago in 1887 to become an architectural 
draftsman, It was his good fortune to find 
a job in the office of the great Louis Sul- 
livan, Sullivan was the kind of architect 
who studied plant morphology as a basis 
for design, and at the same time he so 
mastered the use of structural steel as to 
become the father of the skyscraper. 

Wright still refers to Sullivan as Lieber 
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Meister, but he had little use for the rest 
of his elegant, eclectic contemporaries. 
Nor has he now, Nor, for that matter, 
have many of the present pillars of the 
profession too great a regard for him. To 
these he remains at best controversial, at 
worst a dramatic show-off. 

It took a lively revolution of the young 
progressives in the AIA to get Wright his 
medal, a revolt which failed, however, 
last week to elect its candidate, M.I.T. 
Dean of Architecture William Wilson 
Wurster, to the association’s presidency. 
(The job went instead to the conserva- 
tives’ contender, Ralph T. Walker of the 





Karsh, Ottawa 
Frank Lloyd Wright thinks he has won his battle 


potent firm of Voorhees, Walker, Foley & 
Smith, New York industrial architects. ) 

Married at 20, Wright began to take on 
outside commissions to support his grow- 
ing family as well as to satisfy his growing 
hunger for creation, After six years with 
Sullivan he set out on his own, During 
the next two decades he built throughout 
the Midwest more than 150 of his famous 
“prairie houses.” The public called them 
“modern,” and it is true that such an ex- 
ample as the Willitts house at Highland 
Park, Ill. (see cut, page 75), still has, 
after almost half a century, an uncanny 
look of “modernity” about it. And for a 
good reason. Wright called the architect- 
ture of these houses “organic.” With their 
accent on the horizontal they seemed to 
hug themselves to the plains, while at the 
same time their materials—predominantly 


tawny-colored wood, stone, and stucco— 
were calculated to make them appear 
“entwined in the earth.” 

By the use of roof apertures for inte- 
rior lighting, by the elimination of the wall 
as a wall so that it became rather a 
screen, and by ingenious planning for 
spatial flexibility, Wright brought an ut- 
terly new conception to the construction 
of human shelter, The innovations in 
these houses both as to theory and form 
(they were among the first with corner 
windows) have enormously influenced 
twentieth-century architecture. 

This period in Wright’s creative life 
culminated with his designing 
in Buffalo the first “modern” 
office building. Among its im- 
portant novelties were the first 
metal office furniture, the first 
metalbound plateglass doors 
and windows, and the first air- 
conditioning. 

Taliesin and After: In 
1909, when he was 40, Wright, 
having shockingly defied the 
conventions of contemporary 
architecture, shockingly defied 
those of contemporary society. 
He left his wife and six chil- 
dren for another woman. For 
her he built at Spring Green, 
on a rolling hill that had be- 
longed to his Welsh grand- 
father, the spacious, great, low, 
rambling house called Taliesin 
(pronounced tal-e-ai-zin and 
meaning bright brow in Welsh). 
Here he began to school a few 
working apprentices, who had 
started coming to him from all 
over the world, And here two 
years later tragedy _ struck. 
While he was in Chicago, a 
Barbadian Negro servant went 
amok, burned down the living 
quarters and killed Wright's 
mistress, her two children, an 
apprentice, and three others. 

Pulling himself together after 
months of solitude, Wright re- 
built Taliesin. But a long term of further 
ill fate, all of it well publicized by the 
sensational press, was in store for him. 
Taliesin burned again; again he rebuilt 
it. Then his second wife left him, Before 
he could marry his present one, a graci- 
ous Montenegrin named Olgivanna, his 
domestic affairs had become complicated 
to the extent that he, Olgivanna, and 
their baby found themselves briefly in 
jail in Milwaukee. By 1929 he was dead 
broke, unable to get work. Taliesin, in 
the hands of a bank, was only restored to 
him through the help of old friends and 
clients, As he had twice rebuilt Taliesin, 
once more he rebuilt his life. 

Tokyo te Raeine: Even in this 
tragic period Wright had done increas- 
ingly brilliant and inventive work, notably 
the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo, completed 
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in 1920. With his deep sense of the qual- 
ity of materials and his high instinctive 
skill for using them beautifully and well, 
he had floated the Imperial on pointed 
piles sunk into a bed of mud. Result: 
The hotel amazingly survived the great 
1923 earthquake which shook other 
modern structures to pieces. The Im- 
perial also partially survived the bomb- 
ings of Tokyo. 

Snubbed by the Chicago World’s Fair 
(as he was by the Columbian Exhibition 
of 1893), Wright started his latest come- 
back in the late 1930s. By that time photo- 
graphs of his “Fallingwater” house at 
Bear Run, Pa. (concrete slabs dramatical- 
ly cantilevered over a waterfall), the 
Johnson Wax Co.’s factory at Racine, 
Wis. (the roof ingeniously supported by 
columns shaped like upturned hunting 
horns to add floor space), and President 
Herbert Johnson’s own Racine dwelling 
(see cut) had begun to be standard illus- 
trations in architectural magazines and 
textbooks. And perhaps the most excit- 
ing of Frank Lloyd Wright's designs, 
the spiral building for the Museum of 
Non-Objective Painting in New York, 
has yet to be erected. 

Evaluations: It is ironic that a man 
who was for 30 years too radical to feel 
at home in the AIA is now regarded by 
some of his more austere young profes- 
sional grandchildren as a bit old-fash- 
ioned and “romantic.” As in the case of 
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Among Wright’s innovations are these 


any and all criticisms aimed his way, 
Wright has made a characteristic written 
response to this one: “From my point of 
view (as a modern architect of course) 
the Center of what we call romance has 
shifted; I find it lying no longer upon the 
periphery of things . . . I find it as a new 
sense of reality, a new adventure thrill- 
ing in search for reality. If there is any- 
thing more romantic than that, it has not 
appeared in my life, and I do not think it 
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Museum of Modern Art 


Wright’s Willitts house (1902) : Uncannily “modern” 
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Wright’s Johnson House (1939) : Undoubtedly “dramatic” 
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space-saving “dendriform” columns 


will appear in yours—the hazards, the 
great rewards, the incomparable beauties, 
the unreasonable punishments, all go to 
make life romantic.” 

Wright himself has never wavered in 
his opinion, wittily and brilliantly ex- 
pressed in his autobiography and such 
other books as the classic “On Arch- 
itecture,”* that he is sui generis, apart 
from any analysis or comparison. On 
one rare occasion, however, he con- 
ceded in conversation that were his fel- 
low architect Thomas Jefferson alive he 
would be sitting in his (Wright’s) chair. 

Like Jefferson, he has dogmatic opin- 
ions on a wide variety of subjects. These 
include music, cookery, cities (“just places 
for women to meet men”), universities 
(“what have you?”), posing for photog- 
raphers (“Boy, that’s the crucifix of civi- 
lization”), and architecture (“in the gut- 
ter’). He also had one on Houston’s 
lavish new Shamrock Hotel (see page 
64), which opened the night he got 
his AIA medal. Said Wright: “It ought 
to be written in front of it in great 
tall letters in electric lights W-H-Y, 
‘Why?’ ” 

But he sounded best and most char- 
acteristically to his admirers at Houston 
when he spoke on the subject of honor. 
“What would a sense of honor be, that 
sense of honor that would save us now? 
As science has mowed us down and we 
are lying ready to be raked over the 
brink, what would save us but a sense 
of honor? And what would that sense of 
honor be? Well, what is the honor of a 
brick? What would be an _ honorable 
brick? A brick brick, wouldn’t it? What 
would be the honor of a board? It would 
be a good board, wouldn't it? What is the 
honor of man? To be a true individual , . .” 


*On June 8, Wright’s 80th birthday, Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce will pubiish ‘‘Genius and the Movocracy,” 
reminiscences of himself and Louis Sullivan. 
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The soft, easy stretch of ‘Paris’ * 
Garters assure you of featherweight ease. 
Well groomed mien everywhere wear garters 
for style—insist on “Paris” for comfort.— 
At all fine stores. Priced from 65c to $1.50. 


#Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. + A product of A. Stein & Company 
Chicago + New York + Los Angeles 
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Hillel’s 25 Years 


Before the first world war the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign had 
been the starting point for the organiza- 
tion of two great Protestant student 
movements, the Canterbury Club (Epis- 
copal) and the Wesley Foundation 
(Methodist). But Dr. Edward Chauncey 
Baldwin, Illinois professor of biblical lit- 
erature, felt that his Jewish students, by 
comparison, were unorganized and unin- 
formed about their own traditions. Too 
often they had forgotten or hidden their 
religion in the midst of their non-Jewish 
neighbors. 

So in 1923 he encouraged a newly or- 
dained rabbi, Benjamin Frankel, to start 
a foundation at Illinois which would 
serve the Jewish students. The new 
group took the name Hillel, after the 
gentle philosopher of the first century 
B.C. who summarized the Jewish re- 
ligion by saying: “What is hateful to 
thee, do not unto thy fellow man.” Dur- 
ing that first year a group of Chicago 
businessmen, among them Julius Rosen- 
wald, supported the organization. Then, 
in 1924, B’nai B'rith, Jewish fraternal- 
service organization, agreed to sponsor 
it, and the movement began spreading 
widely to other colleges and universities. 

Last Thursday at Hunter College in 
New York City the largest Hillel group 
held a Silver Jubilee celebration, in 
which Jewish students from Adelphi, 
Brooklyn, City College of New York, 
Hofstra, Hunter, and Queens College 
participated. 

Year of Jubilee: The celebration 
was one of a series going on all over the 
country throughout the year. The first 
was held in November at the University 
of Illinois, where ground was broken for 
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a new Hillel building, and the last will 
be held at the graduation exercises at 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass., in 
June, when the Sachar Award—named 
for Abram Leon Sachar, Hillel chairman 
and president of Brandeis—will be pre- 
sented for the year’s best piece of crea- 
tive writing on a Jewish theme. 

On its 25th anniversary Hillel could 
boast of a membership of 150,000 stu- 
dents on 191 college and _ university 
campuses in the United States, Canada, 
and Cuba. Foundation officers pointed 
out that 50 per cent of the college-age 
Jews in the United States are now in 
college; of these Hillel brings its program 
to between 50 and 75 per cent. 

Working without even a board of di- 
rectors at the top—the national commis- 
sion is merely a finance committee—the 
foundation is probably the most loosely 
organized of national student groups. 
The national commission sends field 
workers to those schools which ask for 
them, but from then on the workers are 
on their own, to provide religious, cul- 
tural, or social programs at the students’ 
request, 

In some cases the organization is al- 
most entirely social; in others religious 
services are provided in college towns 
which previously had none. At Illinois, 
Brooklyn, and Wisconsin special classes 
in Talmud are sponsored by Hillel, and 
at the University of Iowa the Hillel di- 
rector is also an associate professor of 
religion, teaching a class as part of the 
regular university curriculum. 

As the organization looked back last 
week on its first quarter century, it was 
also preparing for a busy year ahead— 
for the national office in New York City 
has received requests from 25 colleges 
and universities asking for help in set- 
ting up new chapters, 





Religious News Service photos 


Tragic Faces: Although the fifteen Bulgarian Protestant church- 
men were sentenced March 8, individual pictures of the defendants 
did not reach this country until last week. Here Rev. Haralan Pop- 
off (left), 41, Pentecostal—who got fifteen years—Rev. Georgi 
Cherneff, 46, Pentecostal, and Rev. Nikola Mihailoff, 49, Baptist, 
who both got life, mirror their tragedy in face and gesture. 
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GOLF: 


This Won’t Hurt Much 


In one three-hole stretch the prim- 
gaited Dr. Cary Middlecoff knocked in 
two birdies and an eagle. On the very 
next hole his bulgy-shouldered partner, 
Jim Ferrier, sank a 150-foot chip shot. 
On three of the four following holes either 
Ferrier, slouching from shot to shot, or 
Middlecoff, absently fiddling with his 
sun visor, managed to beat par. 

“After a while,” Ferrier confessed, “it 
got embarrassing.” For the 28 holes of 
their match with Skip Alexander and 
Pete Cooper in the finals of the Miami 
international four-ball championship 
March 13, Middlecoff and Ferrier gave 
par a 16-stroke plastering. Their winning 
margin (9 and 8) was a record for the 
24-year-old event, and their 18-hole best 
ball of 59 broke another tournament mark 
that had stood for twelve years. 

Ferrier, a twenty-year man around golf 
courses, said it was the kind of day he 
had sometimes dared to dream about. 
The tall (6-foot-1%) and darkly good- 
looking Middlecoff hopped up to Palm 
Beach and put in a few more licks on 
something that almost everyone dreams 
about: spot cash. 

In the dollar-spangled Seminole tour- 
nament, Middlecoffs drives were long 
and his putts steady; his rounds of 69 
and 70 made him the only man to win 
money in both the pro and pro-amateur 
divisions. Moving on to Jacksonville, he 
won the Open this Monday with a 274. 
His nine-day earnings of $3,850 gave 
him a total of $9,906 for this year—the 
finest swag in all the coast-to-coast 
scrabbling of golf's tournament tourists. 

Teething Off: On that kind of money, 
Middlecoff could continue his golfing 
without any guilty feelings about the 
two-year deadline he set for this passion 
in 1947. Fresh out of the Army then, he 
found people expecting him to settle 
down as a dentist in Memphis, for several 
reasons: 2 dental degree from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, three years of dental 
work in the Army, a dentist father, and 
two dentist uncles. 

But he also had a golf game that, in 
1945, had made him the first amateur 
ever to win the hoary North and South 
Open. In 1947 it brought him an invita- 
tion to play on the American Walker Cup 
team. Instead he decided to turn pro- 
fessional, giving himself two years to see 
if his game was good enough to support 
itself. 

His first year’s earnings totaled $6,100, 
and his expenses were about $8,000. But 
shrewd judges treated him like a’‘prodigy. 

Filling the Cavity: Even after Mid- 
dlecoff finished dead last in the exclusive 
1948 Goodall Round-Robin, an old tutor 
of his saw nothing worth quitting over. 
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Middlecoff mops up 


“What's beating you,” Buck White said, 
“is that one bad hole.” 

An improved putter removed enough 
of the bad-hole blotches to put Middlecoff 
seventh on the 1948 money list with $14,- 
621. His victory at Miami, precisely two 
years after his first pro start, was the 
fourth consecutive tournament in which 
he finished either first or second. 

Last week he headed many experts’ 
lists of the newcomers most likely to 
break up the lately tiresome money- 
winning monopoly of Ben Hogan, Lloyd 
Mangrum, Jimmy Demaret, and Bobby 
Locke. However long it might take, the 
28-vear-old Dr. Middlecoff affably didn’t 
think his dental touch would suffer much: 
“The biggest trick in dentistry is knowing 
how to get two hands into a patient’s 
mouth, and you never forget that.” 


BASKETBALL: 


Topsy-Turvy Tournament 


Spectators at the twelfth national in- 
vitation basketball tournament in New 
York last week could recall better shows, 
but none so disorderly. The selection com- 
mittee, confronted with five candidates 
for the last place in the customary eight- 
team field, finally threw up its hands and 
let in all five. In six of the last seven 
games, men who pick teams for a living 
saw their betting favorites ambushed. In 
a single day the four top contenders— 
Kentucky (beaten only once in 30 previ- 
ous tests), St. Louis (last year’s win- 
ner), Utah (1947 champion), and West- 
ern Kentucky—were eliminated, 

The finals at Madison Square Garden 
March 19 were left to the University of 
San Francisco, seventh team to get into 
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WOULD YOU S£77LE" 
FOR LOWER COSTS ? 


Lower Building Costs 
Do you know that North Caro- 
lina’s building costs are among 


the lowest in the nation?* 


Lower Production Costs 

Have you talked with any of 
the hundreds of new industry 
owners in North Carolina, to 
see if they are actually benefit- 
ing from this State’s abundance 
of basic resources, year-round 
mild climate, and dependable 


home-owning labor? 


Lower Transportation Costs 
Can you estimate your potential 
saving in transportation by lo- 
cating in North Carolina, where 
nearly 60% of the nation’s pop- 
ulation is within 600 miles of 
your plant? 


Investigate the Profit Oppor- 
tunities North Carolina holds 
for you... in lower costs right 
from the start. Let our Indus- 
trial Engineers know your 
particular needs. Write Div. 
MI-42, Department of Conser- 
vation & Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


*The Dow Service Construction Cost Survey. 
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THE AIR YOU BREATHE SHOULD BE AS PURE AS THE WATER YOU DRINK! 
wave aA FRESH-AIR OFFICE 


Free your office from smoke, odors, excess heat! Work 

in comfort with less fatigue, fewer errors. Change the air rapidly, 

all year ‘round, with quiet, powerful ILG Self-Cooled Motor 
Propeller Fans. Phone nearby Branch Office 3-2 

(consult classified directory) or write —— 

for free booklet No. 308. <> 
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ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO., 2900 N. Crawford Ave., 
Chicago 41, Ill., Offices in more than 40 Principal Cities 
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MARTIN’S v.v.o. 
Dlended Stoic Whisky 


AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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the event, and Loyola University of Chi- 
cago, which probably wouldn't have got 
in at all if the committee had been able 
to make up its mind. If these proceedings 
embarrassed poll takers who were re- 
leasing their findings on the season’s 
greatest teams and players, Coach Tom 
Haggerty of Loyola saw nothing to gasp 
about: “There are fifteen or twenty teams 
in the country that could beat any other 
team on given nights.” 

Upsets: By then lantern-jawed Pete 
Newell, towel-munching coach of San 
Francisco, was ready to believe anything. 
He had scouted the St. Louis-Bowling 
Green game but hadn’t found out much 
about the winner, Bowling Green; he had 
understandably focused his attention on 
St. Louis. At the Kentucky-Loyola con- 
test he had tried to find out how Ken- 
tucky’s celebrated seniors did it, and con- 
sequently couldn’t tell much about how 
Loyola had accomplished its 67-56 upset. 

Fortunately, a well-drilled bunch like 
Newell’s can pick up information as it 
goes along. Three of its members (134- 
pound Rene Herrerias, Frank Kuzara, 
and Ross Guidice) measured only 5 feet 
10 or less, But they revolved in swift and 
delusive patterns around curly-haired 
Don Lofgran, a 6-foot-6 scarecrow whose 
dangling limbs disguise a cat’s reflexes 
and a card sharp’s hands. Spotting Bow- 
ling Green’s giants about 4 inches a man 
in the semifinals, San Francisco won 
by an eased-up 49 to 39. 

The squad’s tightly meshed poise came 
in handy in the finals. It stood off Loyola’s 
closing charge to give San Francisco a 
48-47 victory and the title in its first try. 
And after a week of watching a show 
fairly overrun with newspaper All-Amer- 
icans, the newspapermen on hand needed 
only one quick try in picking the tour- 
nament’s No, | player: the comparatively 
unsung Don Lofgran. 
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Joe McNamee and Rene Herrerias, 
a two-man San Francisco sprawl 
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Augury on the Mississippi 


by JOHN LARDNER 


R, JAMEs J. CARROLL, a noted star- 
gazer who gazes in St, Louis, has 
just shipped to this department a con- 
signment of major-league baseball 
odds. The ball season’ does not begin 
until April 19, and the doctor will 
probably issue a final, more definitive 
line between now and then. Mean- 
while, taking account of ear- 
ly symptoms of baseball fev- 
er in the air, he has obliged 
me with the fruit of his 
studies to date. 

As you may very possibly 
know, the doctor is by way 
of being the official betting 
handicapper of the game. 
There is therefore a clear 
and bell-like note of au- 
thority in his voice as he 
intones the following horoscope: 

AMERICAN LEAGUE—Cleveland, 6 
to 5: Boston, 2 to 1; New York, 3 to 
1; Philadelphia, 12 to 1; Detroit, 12 
to 1; St. Louis, 30 to 1; Chicago, 40 
to 1; Washington, 40 to 1. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE—Boston, 7 to 5; 
Brooklyn, 5 to 2; St. Louis, 3 to 1; 
Pittsburgh, 5 to 1; New York, 15 to 1; 
Chicago, 15 to 1; Philadelphia, 30 to 
1; Cincinnati, 40 to 1. 


T will startle no one to see last year’s 

pennant winners, Cleveland and 
Boston, at the top of the list, but it 
may be that some will find Dr. Carroll 
a shade generous with the Indians and 
a shade niggardly with the Braves. 
Cleveland has been accounted such a 
shoo-in by most experts that Bill 
Veeck’s club might well be odds-on. 
The Braves, though they won more 
handily than Cleveland last year, fig- 
ure to have a much tougher run for 
it in 1949. 

In the main, however, Dr. Carroll 
seems to be chewing the same superior 
brand of tea leaves as always. Last 
year he defied handicapping form in 
the National League by rating the 
Braves over the 1947 winner, Brook- 
lyn. It turned out to be a sound stroke. 
He rates them that way again this 
year, and he may be right again— 
though Brooklyn patriots in Claffey’s 
Oasis in Red Hook tell me that the 
Dodgers will be unbeatable as soon 
as they find out which of their seven 
third basemen and which of their 19.2 
outfielders’ are the right ones. 

If there is a sleeper in the doctor’s 





National League line, I think it could 
be the Phillies. The Phils have dis- 
carded their steadiest pitcher, Dutch 
Leonard, since last season, but the 
Dutchman was growing old as well as 
portly and they have what look to be 
strong young pitchers, like Simmons 
and Roberts, coming along. Eddie 
Waitkus improves their in- 
field. Their outfield of Del 
Ennis, Richie Ashburn, and 
Bill Nicholson is as strong 
offensively as any in the 
league. They could beat out 
the Giants, the Cubs (though 
the Cubs have also im- 
proved ), and even St. Louis, 
if the Cardinal trend toward 
the orthopedic ward con- 
tinues, 

I think there is no doubt that the 
Red Sox are the most dangerous 
threat to Cleveland in the American 
League. Joe McCarthy did not begin 
winning games till midseason last vear, 
and still landed in a tie for first. He will 
almost certainly make a quicker start 
this time. He has a solid club, two or 
three good rookies, and—what did 
that heckler say? Pitching? Well, who 
is paid to worry about things like that, 
McCarthy or me? 

The 3-to-1 odds against the Yankees 
will be far fatter, of course, if it turns 
out that Joe DiMaggio cannot walk 
upon his celebrated heel, where Dr. 
Bennett of Baltimore has recently 
been mining for bone spurs. As we 
go to press, DiMaggio says he can’t 
and the doctor says he probably can. 
Dr, Bennett has a medical degree, and 
DiMaggio has the heel, Mr, Casey 
Stengel, an interested third party, has 
63 new gray hairs, 


o round out his yearly vernal prog- 
"Toaie the St. Louis sibyl, Dr. Car- 
roll, adds a few runes or mystic char- 
acters concerning the Kentucky Derby 
on May 7. I pass them along to horse 
players and other displaced persons 
for what they are worth. The favorite, 
at 3 to 1, is Blue Peter. Capot is sec- 
ond choice at 4 to 1, and Olympia 
is third at 8 to 1. Bunched at 10 to 
1 are Mr. Busher, Old Rockport, and 
Wine List. A horse called Pancho 
Supreme is 500 to 1 to win the Derby 
and 750 to 1 to play center field for 
the Yanks, but all figures are subject 
to change without notice, 
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TIME TO PLAN IS “NOW” 


Have heat “on time” next year. 


Get summer ventilation from 


big, quiet fan. 


Heaters installed more conven- 
iently now. 


Avoid wintertime rush and 
delays. 


More Reznors in use than any 
other of similar type. 


Write for Catalog U-45. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
13 UNION ST. . MERCER, PENNA. 
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America’s Great Value! 


The Metropolitan $29950 


Television Receiver fable Extra 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 








Less Spectacular 
than a Tornado... 





COSTS THE NATION 
$6,000,000,000* YEARLY! 


Day and night—twenty-four hours 
a day~rust attacks buildings, 
machinery, equipment and other 
properties. Not as dramatic as a 
tornado, rust costs you plenty in 
a year’s time. Your organization 
pays a full share of the nation’s 
annual $6 billion loss from rust — 
unless iron and steel surfaces are 
adequately protected against this 
metal-consuming menace. 


RUST CAN BE STOPPED! 


You'll find Rust-Oleum the perfect 
answer to your rust problems. It’s an 
all-purpose, anti-rust coating that 
adds years of extra use to all metal 
equipment and surfaces. Rust can’t 
start where Rust-Oleum protects. 
Furthermore, even where rust has 
already begun, Rust-Oleum pre- 
vents further damage. It can be 
applied directly to rusted metal 
surfaces — by brush, dip or spray. 
Dries to a firm, elastic coating that 
combats all rust-causing condi- 
tions, including rain, snow, damp- 
ness, salty air, heat, fumes and 
ordinary weathering. Available in 
all colors and aluminum. 
Get the Facts! 

Stop losses from rust! Equipment re- 
placement is costly! Save your property 
with Rust-Oleum .. . it gives lasting 
protection. Tell us your rust problems. 
We'll send you specific recommen- 
dations promptly. See our catalog 
in Sweet's or write. RUST-OLEUM 
CORPORATION, 2495 Oakton Street, 


Evanston, Illinois. 


Rust-Oleum is available through indus- 
trial distributors in most principal cities 

















== \ RUST-OLEUM 
Stops Rust! 


*Estimated on the basis of 2% wastage of iron 
and steel due to rust. 





Irish Player 


In its 60 years, The Players Club on 
Gramercy Park in New York has devoted 
not a few of its famous “Pipe Nights” 
to honoring writers, actors, painters, and 
scientists among its “Who’s Who” mem- 
bership. Mark Twain, John Drew, Alfred 
Lunt, Howard Lindsay, and Russel 
Crouse have been among the luminaries 
who on these Sunday nights have dis- 
covered that in The Players a prophet is 
not without honor in his own club. 

This Sunday, March 20, The Players 
staged a Pipe Night unique in club an- 
nals. Some 200 members gathered in the 
old paneled dining room to honor a gray- 
haired, twinkling-eyed Irishman who had 
never been an actor, never written a play 
or novel, and never painted a picture. In 
fact, he had never done more than at- 
tend the wants of Players.for an even 
50 years. He was Charles Connolly, club 
manager. 

Charles D. Connolly, a distinguished- 
looking gentleman who could pass for 
fiftyish as he approaches his 70th birth- 
day, was born in Donegal, Ireland, and 
came to this country at 14. He was 20 
when he was signed on as a waiter at 
the Players. Following a stint behind the 
bar (“Scotch and rye were 6 cents a 
drink in those days; I remember the 
complaints when they were jacked up 
to 7”), he was promoted to wine steward, 
an office he held until 1940 when he 
was put in full charge of the clubhouse. 

Meir to Booth: Only one decade 
older than Charley’s tenure, The Players 
was founded, housed, and endowed with 
a wealth of tradition (plus a gift of 
$100,000) by the great actor Edwin 
Thomas Booth. He envisioned the ideal 
club, one that would dilute the heady 
perfume of grease paint with the more 
academic exhalations of painters, musi- 
cians, writers, and even an occasional 
critic. This precarious theory proved 
sound in practice. So it is an equable 
and stimulating world to which Charley 
Connolly has fallen heir. 

Booth had died and that grand old 
Rip Van Winkle, Joseph Jefferson, was 
The Players’ president when Connolly 
came to wait on table. In those days 
Charley’s patrons were such celebrated 
figures as John Drew, who was to suc- 
ceed Jefferson, and Walter Hampden, 
currently president, Elihu Root and Rich- 
ard Mansfield, J. Pierpont Morgan, and 
the political cartoonist Thomas Nast. 

Thespians All: Today, looking more 
the actor than a majority of the Gram- 
ercy Park thespians, Connolly still re- 
calls with wonder that when Mark Twain 
lived at the club (“You know what a 
great smoker he was!”) he passed a tor- 
rid summer drinking hot Scotch toddies 
and playing bottle pool. When young 
John Barrymore appeared one day, pal- 
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Portrait by Richard Lyon 


Charles Connolly, Player 


pably shaken by a glimpse of himself 
in his first movie, it was to Charley he 
came for sympathy because the Barry- 
more hands photographed like articulated 
hams. 

Charley was presiding at the bar the 
night Booth Tarkington arrived in a 
hansom cab and promised the driver 
he would be out in a few minutes. Once 
or twice, as the hours sped, the cabby 
climbed down from his seat to announce 
that he was losing money apace. It was 
Charley who supervised the deal when 
“Tark,” impatient with these interrup- 
tions, bought hansom and horse and 
hired the driver as his personal coach- 
man. The driver waited. 

Although Charley figures he has eaten 
95 per cent of a half century’s meals 
at The Players, his private life has been 
a full one. He is proud of his two sons, 
one in Wall Street, the other in the Ma- 
rines, and even prouder of a daughter 
who is a Fordham law-school graduate 
and a government lawyer in Queens 
County. And such is his reticence about 
himself that few Players know that he 
owns a prosperous restaurant in the 
West 80s. 

But family pride aside, the proudest 
moment in Connolly’s public life came 
on Sunday when his friends and parish- 
ioners packed the house. Charley took 
in his accustomed stride the entertain- 
ment (Celtic), the eulogies (specific), 
his own speech (nostalgic), and even 
the place cards (prints of the Richard 
Lyon portrait shown in cut). 

But the event turned out to be more 
of a special occasion than the guest of 
honor expected. That night, under the 
Sargent portrait of Booth that stands 
watch over the dining room, Charley 
Connolly—like Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, 
Arturo Toscanini, and a select few be- 
fore him—was initiated as an honorary 
member of The Players. 
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Teaching by TV 


Public, private, and parochial school 
children in Philadelphia are currently get- 
ting a real look-see at education—and lov- 
ing it, For the city has plunged into “tele- 
school” by bringing television receivers 
right into the classroom, Although Chi- 
cago and Baltimore schools have experi- 
mented with video learning, the Philadel- 
phia project is the largest program of its 
type to date. 

The idea for in-school television origi- 
nated with the Philadelphia public-school 
system more than a year ago. With Dr. 
Edwin W. Adams, associate superintend- 
ent of schools, serving as coordinator, 
public-school officials approached - sta- 
tions, manufacturers, and non-public 
schools to get the project started, Both 
the Philco Corp. and RCA Victor agreed 
to install large-screen receivers free in 51 
schools in and around Philadelvhia. 

On March 2, stations WPTZ and 
WCAU-TV began sending the first shows 
—for which they will foot the bills. There 
are seven programs, in 15- and 30-minute 
bites, which reach elementary, Junior- 
high, and Senior-high students four days 
a week. Subjects include career forums, 
news analysis, science, round-table dis- 
cussions, art, sports, city planning, and 
spelling bees, 

With the series in full swing last week, 
some 2,000 pupils were watching and 
learning. The programs will continue 
through May, with WFIL-TV taking over 
when WCAU-TV concludes its part in 
April. With educators across the nation 
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watching the outcome of the pilot proj- 
ect, Dr. Adams predicts that by May 
about 14,000 children will have seen at 
least one program, 


Prejudiced Texts 


“The Chinese are a very superstitious 
people . . .” “Did you ever hear of a 
lazy Dutch woman? .. .” “She was su- 
perstitious, like the other Negroes . . .” 

All of the above sentences tend to 
implant prejudice of some kind. in the 
minds of the young. Yet, says the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, such general- 
izations are common in our textbooks. 
In a volume published March 15, “Inter- 
group Relations in Teaching Materials” 
($3), a council group of ten reports on 
surveys of more than 300 books now 
used in various age groups from elemen- 
tary school through college. 

Under the directorship of Dr. How- 
ard E. Wilson, executive associate of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, the group found that the sins of 
omission are far worse than the sins 
of commission. American texts, though 
better than those of France, England, 
and Germany, nevertheless tend to type 
and judge in large terms without point- 
ing out individual human variations. 

Urging that oversimplification, general- 
ization, and emotionalized terms be cor- 
rected in the nation’s teaching materials, 
the council concludes that “textbooks are 
not guilty of planned derogation of 


groups, but are guilty of failing to come 
to grips with basic issues in the com- 
plex problems of human relations.” 
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Shiny School: [n Bristol, England, 480 tots play and study in the 
first of the city’s prefabricated aluminum schoolhouses, Lockleaze 
Primary. British educators favor the new structure, as it took 
only a year to design and build. Traditional buildings take three. 
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The Met and Its Future 


How did the Metropolitan Opera fare 
during its 1948-49 season—one of its 
gravest years of decision? Because of the 
serious implications of the company’s 
64th year (first called off, then declared 
on) Newsweek herewith presents an 
end-of-season report by Music Editor 
Emily Coleman: 


In approaching this year of crisis, the 
administration and board of the Metro- 
politan Opera were faced with two great 
problems: (1) immediately, how to put 
on, with a late start, a reduced season of 
sixteen weeks and (2) later, how to set 
up a long-range plan for insuring the 
company’s future. Who was to blame in 
the management-labor snafu which 
caused the delayed parade to the post 
is now academic—provided it doesn’t 
again. Both sides have said 
they intend this year to bargain and 
settle sooner, 

What, then, is the Met’s answer to 
the other perplexing problems clouding 
its future? So far, it has made two im- 
portant moves. Despite rumors of a 


happen 


change of administration, the board an- 
nounced that it had “prevailed” upon Ed- 
ward Johnson “to reconsider his proposed 





This Fritz is for Busch... 


retirement” and remain for one more term 
as general manager. The 1949-50 season 
will mark Johnson’s fifteenth anniversary 
in the post and the Met’s 65th anniver- 
sary in the loved old house. 

But this announcement clearly indi- 
cated that no cellar-to-attic houseclean- 
ing was in prospect—at least for another 
year. It also said that “specific plans are 
now under way to assure an artistically 
outstanding 1949-50 season.” 

Big Drive: The “specific plans,” as 
it turned out, made good sense. The Met, 
under the sponsorship of the ever-loyal, 
usually practical, and always energetic 
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Metropolitan Opera Guild, announced a 
drive to collect $250,000 “to insure an 
important season” and to “study . . . long- 
range problems of the Metropolitan.” 
Briefly, this meant that the administra- 
tion wanted money in the bank to make 
certain of important revivals, top artists 
and conductors, and adequate rehearsal 
time. It also meant that an architectural 
and engineering study of the old house 
would be undertaken to discover: (1) 
whether the house was worth moderniz- 
ing; (2) if so, how much air-conditioning 
would cost; (3) if some kind of tower or 
additicn for storing scenery could be 
built and/or (4) whether a new house 


was necessary. 

Figures and Faces: That the Met 
needs extra money for such projects as 
these was clear from the company’s fi- 
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nancial report for the 1947-48 season. 
Its total income was $195,000 greater 
than in 1946-47. But expenses—exclusive 
of new productions—had risen approxi- 
mately $395,000. Hence the company 
reported a deficit of $233,357.08. 

Artistically, however, the past Met 
season ended up on the credit side of the 
ledger. Foremost in appeal was, of 
course, the company’s presentation of 
Strauss’s “Salome,” conducted by Fritz 
Reiner and featuring the sensational Bul- 
garian soprano Ljuba Welitsch (News- 
WEEK, Feb. 14 and March 7). Reiner, 
who made his Metropolitan Opera debut 
with “Salome,” also drew praise for his 
conducting of Verdi’s “Falstaff.” 

As a matter of fact, all three of the 
Met’s conducting Fritzes—Reiner, Fritz 
Busch, and Fritz Stiedry—turned in 
handsome jobs for the season. Unhap- 
pily, that could not be said for the rest 
of the conductorial staff. A strong hand 
with the baton is badly needed in both 
the Italian and the French wings (or 
what currently passes for a French wing). 

The Met’s most impressive achieve- 
ments of the year were those operas on 


which extra rehearsal time had been 
spent. As productions of musical the- 
ater, Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
“Salome,” and “Falstaff’—all staged by 
Dr. Herbert Graf, the Met’s ace director 
—were all outstanding for their carefully 
studied ensemble effects. Having proved 
with these what it can do, given time, 
money, and voices, the company is on 


notice next year to give the same kind 
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of attention to some of the standard war 
horses—like Bizet’s “Carmen,” for in- 
stance. 

On Tour: This week the Met begins 
what will be, by the time everyone re- 
turns home at the end of May, the long- 
est tour in the opera’s history. During its 
9,745-mile trek all the way to the West 
Coast, it will undoubtedly play to full 
houses in the fourteen cities visited. 

For the Metropolitan has now clearly 
become a national institution. Through 
the radio broadcasts, the annual tours, 
and the gradual development of a pub- 
lic-relations policy geared to broad na- 
tional lines instead of the old local, 
social angle, the Met has become a sym- 
bol of American culture. 

Hence public opinion was outraged, 
not just in New York but everywhere, last 
year when it seémed, for a time at least, 
that there would be no Metropolitan be- 
cause management and labor could not 
get together. And public opinion has 
spoken again, now that the company is 
asking for $250,000—and not to save the 
Met but to improve it. By last week end 
$152,000 had been collected. 

Certainly, the money received was all- 
important. But just as vital were the let- 
ters which accompanied the checks and 
cash. They showed conclusively that the 
management and board of the Metro- 
politan run an opera company which the 
whole United States calls its own and 
that it must, in operating that institu- 
tion, live up to the pride and trust which 
have been so freely given. 
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Sacuritys Command Post 


AMERICA’S FIRST TEAM GATHERS HERE! 


These uniformed Reservists—and mary 
thousands like them—will be out in the 
field again this summer, working with the 
Regular Services. 


These officers and men were among the 
participants serving in our great World 
War II Armies. They are keeping in shape, 
commanding units, learning the latest tech- 
niques, firing the best weapons, solving 
military problems of movement and supply. 


As Reservists, they attend training assem- 


blies periodically throughout the year— 
pointing toward summer camp where their 
knowledge can be applied in practical 
maneuvers. 


Over the fields and plains of America, 
these public-spirited citizen-soldiers help 
keep the nation prepared by keeping 
themselves trained and ready. 


Peacetime —and wartime — the Reservist 
works to protect your future...is an impor- 
tant part of “Your first team for security.” 


Stay on the First Team for Security! 


Te he 


The men of the U. S. Army’s Organized Recseve Corps help form th 
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RESERVE CORPS 
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Now more than ever before, MORE RESERVISTS ARE 
NEEDED TO SECURE OUR DEFENSES! Do your 
part! See your local Reserve Unit Senior Instructor, 
nearest Post Commander...or the U. S. Army and 
U. S. Air Force Recruiting Officer in your locality, for 
full details about the Army’s Reserve program! Non- 
members, join up! Members, stay in! 





e backbone of skill and experience for our security forces! 














Little Women in Color 


The severest critics of “Little Women” 
will be the moviegoers who delighted in 
the 1933 screen version of the Louisa May 
Alcott classic and in Katharine Hepburn’s 
unforgettable performance as Jo March. 
Considered solely on its own merits, the 
current remake is properly respectful to 
the novel and generally successful both 
as a period piece and a sentimental Tech- 
nicolored Valentine. 

There should be no serious complaints 
about the actors producer-director Mer- 
vyn LeRoy has chosen to impersonate the 
March family and their neighbors. June 
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pains and sorrow trouble the Marches, 
the film topples its delicate balance in 
a determined effort to twang the heart- 
strings. This isn’t fatal, but it is owing 
chiefly to Miss Alcott that the Marches 
retain their perennial charm. (LITTLE 
Women. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Mervyn 
LeRoy, producer-director. Technicolor.) 


T-Men on the Trigger 


Although March may not be the most 
propitious month for reminding the mo- 
vie-going public of the activities of the 
Treasury Department agents, whose job 
it is to track down reluctant taxpayers, 
“The Undercover Man” demonstrates 





Little Women and man: O’Brien, Taylor, Allyson, Leigh, and Lawford 


Allyson is appealing as the purposeful. 
tomboyish Jo who dominates the tempo- 
rarily fatherless household and valiantly 
resists growing up. Janet Leigh is charm- 
ing as Meg; Elizabeth Taylor is appro- 
priately trivial and attractive as Amy and, 
except at the very end, Margaret O’Brien 
is nicely restrained as the soulful, doomed 
Beth. 

The Italian actor Rossano_ Brazzi 
(“Furia”) is pleasant, if somewhat miscast, 
as Jo’s Professor Bhaer, but Mary Astor’s 
Marmee, Lucille Watson’s Aunt March, 
the late Sir C. Aubrey Smith’s Mr. Lau- 
rence, and Peter Lawford’s Laurie are 
sound characterizations. 

The core of the film, however, is the 
performances of the actresses playing Jo 
and her beloved sisters, and these vary 
with the vagaries of the screen play. Al- 
though Victor Heerman and his wife, 
Sarah Y. Mason, were responsible for the 
earlier adaptation, their present chore (in 
collaboration with Andrew Solt) fails to 
achieve a sustained mood. 

In the beginning, as Marmee and her 
brood carry on bravely while Father is 
away at war, “Littlke Women” is gay and 
sentimental in the proper proportions. But 
in the latter sequences, when growing 
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with a good deal of conviction that these 
anonymous sleuths are sometimes occu- 
pied with’ matters more serious than the 
hounding of honest but absent-minded 
wage earners, 

The problems with which the T-men 
are faced in this particular film might 
have seemed implausibly drastic had thev 
been drawn from pure fiction. But anyone 
who lived in Kansas City under the late 
Boss Pendergast or in Chicago during the 
unofficial administration of the late Al 
Capone will recognize the story’s docu- 
mentary foundations. 

Although not specifically named in the 
film, the city to which Treasury agent 
Frank Warren (Glenn Ford) and his two 
assistants (James Whitmore and David 
Wolfe) are sent is ostensibly the Chicago 
of Capone’s day. A nebulous character 
called “The Big Fellow” dominates the 
town, His murky influence reaches all 
the way from the police commissioner’s 
office down to the lowliest bookie’s hang- 
out. Thanks to a slick lawyer (Barry 
Kelley) and an army of trigger-happy 
henchmen, he has the city so terrified 
that he can get away with anything from 
sudden death to taxes. Even Warren, con- 
cerned only with the latter, finds his star 


witnesses have a way of being shot down 
in broad daylight. 

The impact: this purposefully con- 
structed melodrama should have had is 
blunted by the use of too many stereo- 
typed gangster-film situations and a dia- 
logue that occasionally becomes inaudible 
in the name of realism. But there are more 
than enough active ingredients to keep it 
moving at the required pace. Ford’s pok- 
er-faced sleuthing and some side glimpses 
of “The Big Fellow’s” incidental victims 
—such as the police sergeant (John F. 
Hamilton) whose conscience drives him 
to suicide and the Italian mother (Esther 
Minciotti) of one of Warren’s murdered 
witnesses—add interest as well as an oc- 
casional sprinkling of schmaltz to an 
uninspired but thoroughly satisfactory 
thriller, (THe UNDERCOVER Man, Colum- 
bia. Robert Rossen, producer. Joseph H. 
Lewis, director.) 


Little Impact 


The makers of “Impact” achieve a 
laudable level of suspense early in the 
film and struggle frantically, though un- 
successfully, to do as well in the climax. 
The plot, old hat with a simulated new 
look, concerns a San Francisco industrial- 
ist (Brian Donlevy) whose beautiful 
wife (Helen Walker) sends him on an 
automobile trip after having arranged 
with her lover (Tony Barrett) to bump 
him off en route. By accident the lover is 
killed and his charred remains are identi- 
fied as the husband’s; the industrialist 
decides to take a new name and mark 
time as a small-town mechanic while he 
ponders his wife’s perfidy. 

But Lieutenant Quincy (Charles Co- 
burn). his suspicions aroused, decides 
to look further into the case, and just 
when Donlevy has declared his love for 
his boss (Ella Raines), his wife is ar- 
rested and charged with his murder. 
From here on in the plot ties itself into 
improbable knots, and even the steady- 
ing performance of Donlevy and Coburn 
fails to put a straight face on its ultimate 
foolishness. Helplessly involved in this 
final phase is the Chinese-American ac- 
tress Anna May Wong, who returns to the 
screen after four years. (Impact. United 
Artists release of a Harry M. Popkin pro- 
duction. Arthur Lubin, director.) 


Clichés in Morocco 


In “Outpost in Morocco” George Raft, 
a captain of the French Foreign Legion 
whom the script laboriously touts as a 
lady’s man, is given the not uncongenial 
task of escorting the exotic daughter 
(Marie Windsor) of a local emir back to 
her father’s palace in Bel-Rashed—a city 
normally “forbidden to Frenchmen.” 
Raft, who joined the legion “because of 
a girl,” feels that he and the emir’s 
daughter are “worlds apart.” But love 
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laughs at geography, and the emir plots 
a bloody campaign to drive the French 
out of Morocco. Thanks largely to French 
firepower and the guttural histrionics of 
Akim Tamiroff, he doesn’t succeed. 

All in all, if Mr. Arbuthnot, Frank 
Sullivan’s well-known cliché expert, had 
turned his specialized talents to the 
Foreign Legion’s encounters with un- 
domesticated Arab tribes, he could 
scarcely have come up with anything less 
original. (Outpost 1In Morocco. United 
Artists. Joseph H. Ermolieff, producer. 
Robert Florey, director.) 


Death of a Heel 


In “Cover Up” the entire population 
of a small town conspires to convince 
Dennis O'Keefe, an insurance investi- 
gator, that a local killing was actually a 
slight case of suicide. Evidently the dead 
man was such an unconscionable heel 
that sheriff William Bendix and even the 
victim’s relatives are quite willing to sit 
tight and let their unknown benefactor 
get away with murder. 

There is considerable novelty value in 
these glimpses of Bendix smoking a do- 
mesticated pipe and looking studiously 
enigmatic, and practically none at all in 
a spare-time romance between O'Keefe 
and Barbara Britton. At best this is a 
mild little whodunit that whips up rea- 
sonable mystification as it meanders to a 
conclusion. (Cover Up. United Artists re- 
lease of a Ted Nasser production. Alfred 
E. Green, director.) 


Slim Promise 


“The Green Promise,” a lean mixture of 
bucolic drama and helpful hints for pro- 
gressive farmers, tells the story of Abel 
Matthews (Walter Brennan), a refugee 
from the dust bow] who settles in a thriv- 
ing community farther west with his 
motherless son and three daughters, Abel 
is an oldfangled farmer whose ideas of 
land conservation date back to pioneer- 
ing days. But his eldest daughter (Mar- 
guerite Chapman) meets the local agri- 
cultural agent (Robert Paige), who is as 
good-looking as he is up-to-date in his 
ideas about farming. 

As the eldest daughter is converted to 
modern agricultural methods the young- 
est (Natalie Wood) joins the family re- 
volt by buying a pair of pedigreed lambs 
and signing up with the local 4-H Club. 
From this springboard the authors de- 
velop a tribute to the nation’s 4-H Club 
movement that will be understood and 
appreciated in the rural areas, In the 
larger cities, however, a jerry-built plot 
and sub-R.F.D. dialogue are likely to 
militate against the film’s fumbling good 
intentions, (THE GreEEN Promise, RKO 
release of a Glenn McCarthy production. 
Robert Paige and Monty F. Collins, pro- 
ducers. William D. Russell, director.) 
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For years an Oklahoma furrier fought moths and moth 


larvae in his storage vaults. 


His methods for suppressing the moth menace were pretty futile, 
until he talked to a consulting engineer. Then Trane 
equipment came into the picture—with two temperature 


tricks that are rough on moths, splendid for furs. 


A Trane cold storage unit first creates a balmy atmosphere 
that’s fine for hatching moth eggs. Then (Br-r-r!) before the 
hungry larvae have a chance to poach on the pelts, the temperature 


plummets to Arctic levels. It’s curtains for the moths. 


So, chalk up another score for Trane equipment. It makes air 
more usable, more comfortable, more efficient in thousands 
of stores, offices, and plants. Trane engineers know air—know how 


to warm it, cool it, dry it, humidify it, clean it or move it. 


Perhaps you may save money by having your own special 
climate “made” by experts. Why 
not check with an architect, 


engineer, or contractor? 


THE TRANE COMPANY «+ LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 





MARUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT ..OFFICES IN 75 CITIES 
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Florida Fur Storage Plant Owner 
Purchases Two New Compressors 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“A fur storage plant just cannot afford re- 
frigeration peclieeis—teats why I speci- 
fied Frigidaire Compressors for my new 
lant,” says John McMahon, owner of 
AcMahon’s Fur Storage, Sarasota, Fla. 
“And because of a special idea developed 
by my Frigidaire dealer, J. H. Cobb, Pm 
etting even more value from my purchase. 
Mr, Cobb’s installation permits the hot gas 
from the compressors to be used to supply 
heat to forced air heaters in my rug drying 
room. The result is added economy.” 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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INDUSTRY: 


Best-Seller Bogey 


Are the best-seller lists, as published 
weekly in The New York Times and The 
New York Herald Tribune, an accurate 
reflection of the book-buying tastes of the 
American public or do they lack the 
validity claimed for them? 

These questions, no new ones to the 
book trade, were being asked this week 
in New York over luncheon tables at the 
Algonquin and Plaza Hotels. For a rumor 
spread through Publishers’ Row that The 
Saturday Review of Literature was about 
to expose the weekly tables as con- 
ceived in fraudulence and spawned in 
inaccuracy to the detriment of the book 
trade and American culture. 

Review’s Charges: The Saturday 
Review's attack, appearing in the March 
26 issue and entitled “Bogus Best Sell- 
ers,” was scheduled to fill three full pages 
and to set forth nine specific counts 
against the published lists. Boiled down, 
The Review's wordy indictments came 
to this: 

The best-seller lists are prepared with 
too little regard for statistical accuracy, 
necessary weighting as to sales volume, 
or proper compensation for geographical 
inequalities. Thus they do not reflect the 
truth about book sales and give a false 
picture of what is being read throughout 
the country. 

Furthermore, The Review charged, 
many bookstores (the source of the lists) 
fail to keep an accurate count of titles 
sold; they favor “literary titles” (the old 
snob appeal) over such books as Billy 
Rose’s “Wine, Women, and Words,” and 
try to force slow-selling books so they 
won't be stuck with large inventories. 
Other faults found: The lists are three 
weeks out of date when printed; “practi- 
cal books” like the World Almanac never 
get on the lists; and long-term best sellers 
like “Gone With the Wind” and “The 
Robe” are not reported through the years. 

Papers’ Reply: The New York 
Times and The Herald Tribune—when 
shown advance proofs obtained by NEws- 
WEEK—indignantly denied most of the 
charges. Those made against the book- 
stores rather than against the lists they 
said were the stores’ problems. According 
to Mrs. Irita Van Doren, editor since 1926 
of The Herald Tribune’s book review, 
and to Herbert Lyons, acting book editor 
of The Times, The Saturday Review had 
been misinformed on how the best-seller 
lists are compiled. 

Both The Times and The Herald 
Tribune lists are compiled from direct 
telegraphic reports from the towns and 
cities of origin. The Times gets weekly 
reports from 208 bookshops in 34 cities. 
It subjects these returns to a winnowing 
process, well aware of the fact that sales 
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in Eastern cities are larger than those in 
the South and West. The Times does not 
name the stores reporting or the cities of 
origin. 

The Tribune, which gets its reports 
from bookstores which distribute its week- 
ly book supplement to customers, lists 
their names—an average of 63 individual 
shops each week representing 51 cities 
ranging alphabetically from Albany to 
Wilmington and geographically from Bos- 
ton to Hollywood. 

Mrs. Van Doren admits that The 
Herald Tribune lists “have the failings 
of the book trade in general and the peo- 
ple reporting.” It is generally known in 
the trade—a point which The Saturday 
Review stressed—that booksellers some- 
times report books which have no right 
to be reported, hoping to stimulate sales. 

Audit Bureau: The Saturday Re- 
view (which carries no best-seller list) 
admits the difficulty of getting accurate 
reports. “The book trade,” it says, “is 
almost unique in its capricious way of 
assembling statistics,” an age-old truth. 
It points a way out by suggesting an in- 
dustrywide Audit Bureau of Best Sellers, 
to which booksellers and publishers would 
supply certified reports each week, these 
to be weighted and analyzed by a statis- 
tician. At this expensive project most 
publishers sniffed. 


REVIEWS: 


Opinion in the U.S. 


Americans are the greatest newspaper 
and magazine readers, radio listeners, and 
movie watchers in the world. More than 
80 per cent of the 
voters in this coun- 
try are reached by 
both press and ra- 
dio. In 40,000,000 
American homes 
(which is more 
than 94 per cent of 
all the homes in this 
country) there are 
radio sets; two- 
thirds of these ra- 
dio owners listen 
regularly to news 
broadcasts. Eighty 
per cent of them read a daily or weekly 
newspaper. About 50 per cent are maga- 
zine readers. Books have a large public. 
One hundred million adults see at least 
one movie (including the newsreels) each 
week. 

In spite of this, about 30 per cent of 
the electorate are unaware of almost 
any given event in American foreign af- 
fairs. About 45 per cent are aware of 
important events in this field but cannot 
be considered informed. Only 25 per 
cent consistently show knowledge of 
foreign problems. 

These facts, figures, and conclusions 


Markel 
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ALL IN THE FAMILY... 


THE EQUITABLE FAMILY 


During 1948 The Equitable family of policyholders 
was increased by thousands of new members who 
wanted the security provided by life insurance. 


From every state in the Union—from big cities, from 
country towns, and from farms—these new members 
who joined The Equitable widened its family circle to 
a total of 4,150,000 men and women with Ordinary 
and Group insurance amounting to over $13 billions. 


It is the thrifty action and self-reliance of this huge 
family banded together for mutual protection that 
makes possible the record of accomplishment which 
The Equitable brings tp you in this annual report. 


Of the $307,600,000 disbursed last year to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, $70,086,000 was paid out 
as dividends, thus reducing the cost of the insurance 
coverage; and $108,500,000 was paid in death 
benefits. 


Payments to living policyholders were approximately 





65 per cent of all disbursements made to The 
Equitable family during the year—indicating a con- 
tinuing trend of utilizing life insurance as a means of 
providing living as well as death benefits. 


This year The Equitable celebrates its 90th Anniver- 
sary. That milestone is approached in a difficult eco- 
nomic period. We have spoken out against the causes 
of some current economic conditions and will con- 
tinue to do so, firm in the belief that the best interests 
of life insurance policy owners are concurrently the 
best interests of the people in general. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of the President’s 
Report to the Board of Directors for the year 1948. 
This report gives in detail The Society’s finances, the 
main features of which are outlined below. 


‘ ant ise *Y~\ President 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


A Mutual Company incorporated under the Laws of New York State 


DECEMBER 31, 1948 


Assets Reserves, Other Liabilities and Surplus 
i china sd en ra ae $ 105,440,308 Reserves for Policy and Contract 
Bonds (including $5,303,971 on de- I gs a $4,442,232,369 
posit with public authorities) Premiums Paid in Advance.......... 87,556,012 
United States Government Bonds. 777,122,362 a 7,459,000 
Ne eed chacaes 3,004,749,170 Miscellaneous Liabilities ............ 9,449,701 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks... 28,403,896 Provisions for 1949 Dividends to 
ND, nc cawdeeseeensees 5,245,174 PNG 65.550 .0.0 sn weet eae 63,250,322 
Mortgage Loans.......... RATAN! 656,341,897 Total Reserves and Other ane yi its soed 
Pe GN oc é<cecececece asia abate 112,977,497 RE a be eau 4,609,947 ,404 
Loans on Society's Policies.......... 124,889,923 Surplus Funds: 
Premiums Receivable............... 33,797,617 Contingency Reserve for Group 
Interest and Rentals Due and Sere ere 8,130,000 
Accrued and Other Assets....... 34,366,603 Unassigned Funds (Surplus). .... . 265,257,043 
Total Admitted Assets.............. $4,883,334,447 py eee a $4,883,334,447 


In accordance with the requirements of law, all bonds subject to amortization are stated at their amortized value, and all other bonds and 
stocks are valued at the market quotations furnished by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Thomas |. Parkinson, President 
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‘BUT HOW ABOUT YOUR 
FRIENDS OVERSEAS 2 


There is a good chance that the stamps and 
stains of conflicting ideologies are keeping 
your friends, relatives or business associates 
in foreign countries from reading the true, un- 





censored story of what's going on around the 
world. 

They would appreciate, and profit by, your 
making it possible for them to see all the news 
from the undistorted and objective American 
viewpoint —through NEWSWEEK-EUROPEAN. 

Written in English, edited in America and 
printed in Europe under the fastest publishing 
schedule in history, NEWSWEEK-EUROPEAN 
will bring them the same editorial content — 
fresh, clear accurate news—that you are read- 
ing right now. News that tells what really hap- 
pened, why it happened that way and what's 
almost certain to happen next. 

Whether they are Americans in Paris, mer- 
chants of Venice or drillers in traq, NEWS- 
WEEK-EUROPEAN will bring them a complete 
report of everything important or interesting 
happening in every corner of the world. Send 


NEWSWEEK-EUROPEAN to someone over 
there today. 


re arene . 


RATES: Western Eu- Newsweek 
ropean Countries $12 a 
a year. British Isles, 
Eire, Africa and the 
Middle East $15 a 


year. 
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§ 152 W. 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. ED. 
£ Please send one year of NEWSWEEK- 
f EUROPEAN as my gift to: 
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come from “Public Opinion and Foreign 
Policy,”.a symposium edited by Lester 
Markel, the Sunday Editor of The New 
York Times. Sponsored by the Council on 
Foreign Relations, this book is the joint 
product of Markel and eight experts on 
public opinion. Five are staff writers for 
The Times; one is a vice president of 
Time, Inc., and two are academic gen- 
tlemen of standing in the public-opinion 
(or pollster) field. All think something 
should be done about it, now. 

Propaganda Wanted: The main 
theme of this book is that we have failed 
to develop an informed public opinion at 
home and have thus far succeeded just as 
badly in developing it abroad. The gov- 
ernment does not let the people know 
enough about our foreign policy, and it 
doesn’t explain it fully or even properly 
to the people in foreign lands upon whom 
we are trying to impose our democratic 
hopes and beliefs. The main reason (ac- 
cording to Markel) is that traditionally 
the American people and its government 
are afraid of the word propaganda. 

In this country there are four major 
sources of public opinion: (1) the Presi- 
dent, who can always command a nation- 
wide audience for his views; (2) the Con- 
gress, which is more mirror of public 
opinion, but which is also a continuing 
source; (3) the military, which we have 
to watch closely lest it become a danger- 
ous anti-democratic force; and (4) the 
Department of State. 

Most of the shafts of this book are 
aimed at the State Department, which 
has the means but not the will or in- 
sight to do a better job forming public 
opinion than it does. Some of its work 
comes in for praise, particularly the Voice 
of America radio program and the suc- 
cessful spreading of propaganda in Italy 
prior to the election which the Com- 
munists lost. Markel is sharp but not 
destructive, and offers the constructive 
suggestion that the State Department 
create a Secretary of Information—with 
sufficient rank, power, and pay to do the 
job—who would coordinate the depart- 
ment’s activities, help form its policies, 
and inform the people of what is what. 
(Pusiic OPINION AND FOREIGN POLICY. 
By Lester Markel, Hanson W. Baldwin, 
Arnaldo Cortesi, W. Phillips Davison, 
C. D. Jackson, Martin Kriesberg, Cabell 
Phillips, James Reston, and Shepard 
Stone. 227 pages. Harper. $3.50.) 


Days With G.B.S. 


Stephen Winsten, English author and 
editor, and his artist-wife, Clare, several 
years ago went to live in the rural quiet 
of Ayot Saint Lawrence in Hertfordshire. 
They had been there several months be- 
fore he called on them. He, of course, 
was George Bernard Shaw. He came in 
his queer Norfolk suit, tweed cap well 
over his forehead, swinging his stick 





G.B.S. in 1906 when he came to Ayot 


round and round in the air. “Not bad for 
a man in his 80s.” 

Well, Shaw is in his 90s now and from 
all accounts still going strong. In those 
intervening years he often visited the 
Winstens, in the afternoon, to talk (mostly 
about himself) and munch chocolates. 
Always at ten minutes of 6 he would pull 
out his watch and say it was time to go 
home to listen to the news, His wife (who 
was then living but, he said, disliking 
Ayot immensely) did not approve of his 
being late, 

The Winstens, being pretty remarkable 
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Ble themselves, remembered with 
Boewellian fidelity all Shaw said, and it 
was a lot, practically his autobiography. 
With remarkable artistry that makes his 
book a literary tteat as well as a bio- 
graphical delight, Winsten has now re- 
corded “Days With Bernard Shaw.” It is 
one of the best, and probably one of the 
most-atcurate, portraits yet done of that 
magnificent Irishman, G.B.S. 

Page after page is sparkled with Shav- 
ian remarks: “I never amuse myself, I 
have to:amuse others and that wants 
some doing.” “I’ve posed nude to a 


ncaa 2g in the manner of Rodin’s 


inker, but I only looked constipated.” 
“Very few persons can afford to be poor. 
I have been living the simple life for 
years, but I had to marry wealth to afford 
it.” “Great writers are always evil influ- 
s. Second-rate writers are not wicked 
enough to become great.” 
Shaw irascible and Shaw benign, Shaw 
@arrulous and (believe it or not) Shaw tac- 
m; Shaw showing off and Shaw be- 
ing remarkably humble; Shaw being 
devilish and Shaw being kind; Shaw the 
man and Shaw the mask—this is what 
Winsten gives us in his book which is 
pure Shaw wandering through the fields 
of Ayot or sitting by the Winstens’ hot 
fire, talking, talking, talking of politics, 
art, women, marriage, sex, religion, litera- 
ture—and Shaw. (Days WirH BERNARD 
SHaw. By Stephen Winsten. 327 pages. 
Vanguard. $3.75.) 


Other Books 


WatcH THE NorTHwIND Rise. By 
Robert Graves. 290 pages. Creative Age. 
$3. The author of “I, Claudius,” “King 
Jesus,” and other erudite historical fiction 

s a most pleasant surprise for his ad- 

irers in this provocative and entertain- 

g novel. A gay and witty satire on our 
atomic age, this novel follows a poet (a 
last remnant of our times) into a utopia 
of the dim future and records his ad- 
ventures in this society as he tangles with 
léve, innocence, and other shockers, in- 
¢luding a number of local beauties, one 
ef which is known as the nymph of the 
month, Full of Graves’s well-known imag- 
imative scholarship and penetrating phi- 
losophy. 

New Day. By V. S. Reid. 371 pages. 


‘Knopf. $3. An unusual first novel, written 


Jamaica’s historic struggle against 
itish rule during the past 100 years. 
Told in the form of a first-person flash- 
back, the story follows the life of a Ja- 
maican Negro who, as a child, saw most 
of his family die in the Morant Bay Re- 
bellion of 1865 and thereafter took an 
active part in his country’s bloody strug- 
gle for independence. Written in melodi- 
ous native dialect, this novel is fresh, 
gifted, and moving. 
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he Jamaican newspaperman and depict- 











Dollars are 
rolling into the 
Golden 


Horseshoe 


‘In the last three years, hundreds of 
new industries, representing millions 
of dollars in capital investment, 
have moved into the Frisco Golden 
Horseshoe. 


To this fabulous Southwest-South- 
east territory served by the Frisco 
Railroad, has come almost every type 
of manufacturing and distributing 
business, from Asphalt production 
to Zinc processing. 

The reasons for this migration are 
obvious: 


A friendly climate; a wealth of skilled 
labor; abundance of electric power, 


fuel oil, coal or gas at low cost; 
diversified mineral resources; ad- 
vantageous taxes; efficient transpor- 
tation... 


When you are thinking of expansion 
or relocation you’ll want all the facts 
that explain why more and more new 
industries are locating on sites served 
by the Frisco. 


Call your Frisco representative listed 
under ‘‘Railroads’”’ in the yellow 
pages of telephone directories in ma- 
jor cities from coast to coast. Or write: 


Frisco Industrial Development Dept., 
Frisco Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Travel Frisco . . . Ship Frisco . . . For Finer Transportation 









SERVING: 


Missouri 
Kansas 
Arkansas 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Alabama 
Florida 
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Air Conditioned 
with 


The new building of Maryland's larg- 
est broadcasting and television station, 
at Baltimore, is air conditioned through- 
out with three Frick compressors, each 
having four cylinders, as shown below. 
This fine installation won the 1948 Build- 
ing Trades Award for the Paul J. Vincent 
Co., Baltimore 
Distributors for 
Frick Refrigerat- 
ing, Ice-making 
and Air Condi- 
tioning Equip- 
ment. 


Enter your 
order now for 
the air condi- 


Gloria Halliday, Popular tioning system 
Singer at Station WBAL you need, Con- 


sider Frick NEW "ECLIPSE" compres- 
sors: for details write, wire, phone or 
visit 


Frick :£0. 














Persp 


Registered 


ective 


J. S. Patent Office 





Indestructible Cities 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


INCINNATI—Recent actions by Con- 
C gress in establishing local option 
in rent control and halting Federal ac- 
tion in civil rights legislation represent 
a measurable return of government 
functions to local authority. It is too 
early to predict a general retreat from 
centralized government. But the de- 
mands of the states and cities to man- 
age their own affairs are unmistakable. 

This raises the question 
of capacity of local com- 
munities, especially of cities, 
to shoulder their burdens 
once more. What progress 
have they made since James 
Bryce declared city govern- 
ment to be America’s great- 
est failure in democracy? 

Cincinnati's experience 
offers a partial answer to 
that pertinent question. 

Forty-five years ago Lincoln Steffens 
wrote about Cincinnati in a magazine 
piece, “A Tale of Two Cities.” He 
made the point that Cleveland was the 
best governed city in America and Cin- 
cinnati the worst. Today Cincinnati is 
one of the best governed of American 
cities and in many respects offers evi- 
dence that with civic spirit, enterprise, 
and collective citizen action our great 
cities can be our best models of free 
government, 


INCE the surveys of Bryce and Stef- 
fens, science has enabled cities to 
promote better health, build better 
streets, offer better police protection, 
and provide better living conditions. 
On the political side, progress has not 
been so marked, With a few notable 
exceptions, the old types of machine 
rule have vanished from our cities. 
But it still remains to be proved that 
the sustained energy of good citizens 
can be counted on to provide lasting 
political control of city affairs. 
Cincinnati offers an interesting study 
in municipal politics. Back in the 
1920s the city established under a new 
charter a series of governmental insti- 
tutions born of the imagination and 
agitation of municipal reformers. A 
small council was decreed, with a city 
manager to administer the govern- 
ment, The council was and is elected 
by proportional representation. Non- 
partisanship was to be the rule, and 
merit the test for jobs, 
I am not willing to accept the view 





that the continuation of fairly good 
government in Cincinnati has been due 
to the forms of government, A city 
manager does not guarantee purity 
and efficiency. Kansas City learned 
that. Nor can it possibly be claimed that 
proportional representation is a guaran- 


tee of true’ representative government. : 


Proportional representation had a 
brief trial in Cleveland and failed. In 
New York City its use was 
disastrous, Cincinnati, a 
more homogeneous city, has 
tolerated it and in successive 
elections has refused to cast 
it out. But in my opinion 
proportional representation 
still stands as a great threat 
to responsibility in govern- 
ment. 

The reasonable stability 
of Cincinnati’s government 
over these years has been due to a real 
two-party system in municipal affairs. 
The opponents of the old prevailing 
Republican organization, realizing that 
they themselves must unite as a party, 
established a Charter Party or commit- 
tee, That party has lived through the 
vicissitudes of twelve elections. Now, 
after ten years of Republican control, 
the Charter people again hold the bal- 
ance, The Republican Party has re- 
organized itself, is unbossed, and is 
measurably competent. The Charter 
Party has good leaders and has kept 
its identity. 

The technical improvement of city 
government in Cincinnati and else- 
where and the reality of cleaner poli- 
tics are the best answers to those who 
have told us that the American city is 
an anachronism and is doomed. Such 
gloomy predictions came first from 
those who, following Jefferson, claimed 
that people in the mass could not main- 
tain free government. More recently, 
visionary city planners have declaimed 
against the ugliness and inutility of 
cities and have declared the need to 
scatter people over the countryside. 
Most recently, these latter-day proph- 
ets have been augmented by those 
who fear the atom bomb. 


HE city as an institution is in- 

destructible. Its reasons for ex- 
istence are still valid. Its defects can 
be magnificently corrected, It is still 
a challenge, but a challenge that can 
be met, 
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Now L know why Schlitz ts... 





Lhe Beer that made Milwaukee Famous!” 
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WILLE | 
MoscoM § 


World's Pocket Billiard Champion, 1947 
and 1948, holds pocket billiards high-run 
record of 309 balls in succession and match 
single game record of 127. Mosconi also 
rates as a 3-cushion billiard expert. 


WILLIE 
HOPPE 


Winner of his first World Championship 
back in 1906, the veteran Willie Hoppe 
has held every championship in carom 
billiards. After 44 years of competition, 
Hoppe is still world’s 3-cushion champion. 


WHEN THE “BOY WONDER” MEETS THE “OLD MASTER” OF THE CUE...IT’S 


30 DAYS 7...1'VE 













MY BRAND, TOO, 
WILLIE HOPPE—THE 
30-DAY MILDNESS SMOKED CAMELS 
TEST WON ME FOR 20 YEARS. | 
OVER TO CAMELS | ee KNOW: THEYRE MILD, 

: AND CAMELS ALWAYS 
TASTE GREAT ! 
la 


can 
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In a recent test oe ' @ Millions of smokers have been enjoying Camel 


of hundreds of people 
who smoked only Camels 
for 30 days, noted throat 
specialists, making weekly 
examinations, reported 


NOT ONE SINGLE 
CASE OF THROAT 
IRRITATION 
due to smoking 


CAMELS ! 





mildness for years. If you haven’t yet discovered the 
cool mildness and rich flavor of Camel's choice 
tobaccos ... make the Camel mildness test in your 
own “T-Zone” (T for Taste and T for Throat). 





Money -Back Guarantee! 


Try Camels and test them as you smoke them. If, at any 
time, you are not convinced that Camels are the mildest 
cigarette you ever smoked, return the package with the 
unused Camels and we will refund its full purchase price, 
plus postage. (Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 





